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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Seachers HGENCies. 


TEAC i i e S WA x T t D Are You Interested in Promotion? 
Read What Our Patrons Say 

“Of all the agencies that named candidates for the vacancies here, I found yours the 
best. I congratulate you on the personnel of your registry.”’ 

“IT have consulted several agencies, but find your list of candidates superior to 
those enrolled in others.”’ 

Address THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Advance fee not required. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


In Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Oregon, Montana, Washington, Arizona, California. 
Idabo. New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
Texas. Kansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania. 

Athletics : Chemistry 8400-82000; City Supt. $1500-88500; Commerce $900-32000: 
Dean of Women $1500; Domestic Science $75-#2000; Education $1500-#2000; English $85-$1500; 
Forge $800-$1000; Grades 1-8 860-885; History #85-$1500; Latin 375-8100; Manual Training $75- 
#2000; Mathematics $75-$1200; Music and Drawing $85-$1200; Principal $900-$1700; Rural $50- 
$75; Science $75-$2200; Supervisor $1200-$1800. Send for new catalog. 

Educational Department, C. A. Donnelly, Manager 
BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO. (Inc.) Established 1903 
304-H, 305, 306, 307, 38 CENTURY BLDG., DENVER 
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INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


5601-502 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


zo berstenssose TRy Us 
THE REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


939-941 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
H. E. REED, Manager 


Ninety-seven per cent. of the teachers placed last year by this agency were placed by 
direct recommendation. Our methods will please you. Write to us for information. 


THE AGENCY FOR WESTERN POSITIONS 


16th Year. All the Best Openings in the Northwest, Moun- 
tain and Coast Sections. 40-Page Pamphlet Sent Free. 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


317 Kasota Bidg., 615 Empire State Bidg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 














University Park, 
DENVER, COLO. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo. Richmond, Ky. 
We recommend ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE teachers for positions 
in PUBLIC and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Teachers desiring promotion are requested to write for our forms. 
MEMB::RSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. ESTABLISHED 1900 











THE A conservative Agency working 


PARKER 


close to the candidate and the 
position. Conducted by Willard 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
MADISON :: wisconsin | Superintendent of Wisconsin. 


AN AGEN CWY 

f i d tells ; 

you about them "Mr MARTH iuxeatorecommenda teacher 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


that is more. ‘Ours 





NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Teachers for High Schools and Grade Work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 
Send for twenty-third Year Book. Address'C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


“= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2c'sonisten Stroce 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 


inane AGENC 











FISHE 


Bzcelens facilites (SonD FoR ManvAL. "~~ 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST ee eae 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave 








TE A Cc a] ER a desiring promotion can best secure it through the 
EN LE RET 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We have aided 
hundreds and can-aid°- YOU. SUPERINTENDENTS in need of teachers will find our 
service prompt, definite and satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. 


E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


James F.. NeCulough Ceachers’ Agency sik. 


Ballaing 
A Successful School and College Bureau CHICAGO 
TEACHERS IN. DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘08 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS ‘CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured — WRITE US. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 


CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
205 Michigan Avenue 
OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


§ Herbert F. Fisk Ralph G. Kimble 
CHICAGO MANAGERS (Ernest E. Olp George T. Palmer 


Manual sent on application 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS wanting first-class Superintendents, Principals, 


Grade Teachers, Kindergarteners, and Special 
Teachers, write to this Agency. Full information concerning every can- 
didate recommended. Painstaking service and no charge. 


THE. HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - Bennington, Vermont 





Marion Holmes 
Emma Drought 








Colorado Teachers’ A enc FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mgr., 

7 SONCY rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 

TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us. 

TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list. 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 








CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ae ONE FEE FOR TWO O 
LOS ANGELES eer BERKELEY 


The great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College 
graduates wanted. 





Do You Know 


That the- best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


if you' do not know this send for circulars and learn what we can 
do for you. 


We are'prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school 
and college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save 
you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad 
to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Correspondence Solicited. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


In writing to advertiserg nlease mention “ScHoont BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
—_—————. SUMMER QUARTER ———__ 


The Summer Quarter is one of the regular quarters of Univer- 
sity Work. The courses are the same in character, method and 
credit value as in other parts of the year. 

Graduate Schools of Arts and 
Literature, Ogden (Graduate) 
School of Science; Senior and 
Junior Colleges of Arts, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Science; 
School of Education; Divinity 
School; Law School; Courses in 
Medicine. 


First Term June 13—July 22 
Second Term July 2 3-Aug. 28 


Detailed Information 
on Request. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BLACKBOARDS§ 


MADE FROM | 
Genuine Bangor Clear Black Slate 


Hand-shaved, cut to fit spaces re- 
quired, carefully joined and crated. 


Largest Stock on Hand Lowest Prices 
PENNA STRUCT. SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 





SLATE GRinats | “wees ** 


Quatity 


BLACKB OARDS INSTRUCTOR'S onex 


PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY 
THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
SELLERS BLOG. BANGOR, BPA: 


PANIC-PROOF |. : 
FIRE ESCAPES 


Special attention is given to details 
PATENTED 





of plumbing. 





Write for our catalog. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 





For Schools, Theaters, Hospitals, Asylums, 
Factories, ete. Outside enclosed steel 
stairways. Shortruns. Easy ascent. Con- 
tinuous hand-rails. Greatest capacity. 
Strongest. Never built down across win- 
dow fronts. Water standpipe connection. 
Only Escape on which quick fire drills 





A BARGAIN 


can be held in absolute safety. Tested Review of Reviews ................. 83.00 
for years on all classes of buildings. Ap- | C osmopolitan pi eh caw eteeKingeess 4306s 1.50 
proved by leading architects and officials. Woman’s Home Companion....... 1.00 
Particulars and estimates by | School Board Journal ...........-... 1.00 

PE oucas s dcdewasecdecess 86.50 


OUR PRICE $3.50. Address 
WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee 


EIRE ESCAPES 
IRON STAIRS, ETC. 


ART IRON & WIRE WORKS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Brazill Fire Escape Co. | 
616 Powers Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





RAFFIA 


Positively the Best Grade of ~<a » ca for -“¥s Training Work 


RED STAR BRAND 





Present Prices: 100 a lb. 
Quality 1 Bale (ab (about 235 Ibs.). Mauer 
Guaranteed 2 Bales -8Ac 


5 Bales 
McHUTCHISON & CO., 


Samples 
Sent Free 


(Desk 9) 17 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY 




































THE BEST OF ALL CLOCKS 





The Stamford Automatic School 
PROGRAM AnD CLOCK SYSTEM 
embodies the latest and most ap- 
proved ideas of skilled and expe- 
rienced engineers. It insures that 
desideratum of all well-conducted 
schools —UNIFORM TIME—and 
also rings automatically, on the 
second, all class signals and cor- 
ridor and outside gongs. The 
program tape may be arranged to 
suit any schedule of recitations 
and study periods, ringing bells 
day by day and skipping Satur- 
days and Syndays. 





IF YOU HAVE THE 
STAMFORD YOU HAVE 
THE BEST THERE is 


Write for Bulletin 108 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY CO. 


143 Liberty Street : : : NEW YORK CITY 


Factories at Stamford and Meriden, Conn. 











School-Room Dust 


can be eliminated by the daily use of the 


Dustles Brush 


it reduces dust 97 
per cent. 


it is used by over 
6000 Schools. 









Cut shows plates ex- 
posed in atest made 
by the School Board 
of Milwaukee. 





I. II. 


I. Colonies of bacteria developed on gelatine plates during a minute’s exposure 
after sweeping with common floor brush 


II. Colonies developed on similar plates after sweeping with ‘ Dustless Brush." 
Send for a Brush on approval. We prepay express charges 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., miwauxec, wis. 
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board. 
_have used our Blackboards? If so write for our 1907 Black- 
board Pamphlet which also gives instructions for the proper 
erection in the school-room with a full size detail of chalk 
trough and frames. 
erection of Blackboards (including members of Boards of 
Education), should have this Pamphlet. 





FIRST HANDS 


For every advantage of cost and quality come to us. 


Our first aim is the production of the best Black- 
Do you wish to read the opinions of those who 





Every one interested in the proper 


WE ALSO QUARRY ROOFING SLATE 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoout BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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-BECKLEY’S ARTIFICIAL SLATE <() = —__e 
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Seamless Stone 
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USED IN MODERN SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 





“It is applied with a trowel on a base coat of hard plaster, making a continuous dead black surface equal to the best polished slate and one 
that will last a lifetime. It compares with real slate in the same manner that a modern cement sidewalk compares with the old style stone slabs 
with their uneven and open joints. 


Ii’S THE BEST— THE CHEAPEST—THE MOST SATISFACTORY 


Yr ye Xt ame Y La re M. H. E, BECKLEY | S0:e2 Wabash ave., Chicago 
Also School Furnishings of Every Description 

VV VV VV VV 

7 I VV VY I VV OV VS 

SANDUSKY AND WALTHAM BRANDS ENAMELED CRAYONS 


For 70 years the standard for use on ~- a So v For 70 years the standard for use on 
ell kinds of blackboards aes Ss eee ls all kinds of blackboards 































LECTURERS’ CHALK 


MANOFACTURED BY 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON ©0. 


SAADUSAY OH/O AND —WALTHAN MASS. 


Ue ee 


== | 


Crayograph, the Ha <4 \. | Y ’ wy a 
improved colored PP sommaea ale 
drawing crayon. ad Dee 
Different from all ‘ 
others. 





Free from glossy 
or shiny effects of 


wax crayons, but 
rich in lustre. HYORAULIC PRESSED 


gl? ag 
Last longer. §cHOOLEp ry 


Stronger, Better 
. COLORS 
Cheaper. Hb pppch dyn Meh LWORK 
LNOTSOILTHE HANDSORCLOTHES 
The most satis- 
sa chore wana PERMANENT-WILL NOT AUB OFF. 


eee 
for water colors. : MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co. 


SANDUSKY,OHIO. WALTHAM MASS. 
CHICAGQ.ILL, U.S.A. 











Metal Box. Three primary colors. Retails, 10 cents per box. 
KINDERGARTEN CRAYONS 


if 










For free arm drawing. 
; Just fits the little hands. 











AMERICAN DRAWING CRAYON 
£ AMERICAN 





DRAWING CRA YOW | 


6 inches long, % inch diameter. 
Used for intermediate classes in drawing. 


Samples and prices to superintendents and teachers who are interested 


K > ee senmtie te bide epecify item and Go. fectured = THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 1230 Hayes Ave., Sandusky, Ohio 









_ Retails for 10 cents 
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PATENTED NOVEMBER 6ru, 1906 


“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser (Tape Bound) | 





| 


Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that will | 
retain it’s shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbourds, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard plate inslabs, dividers, \ 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 

etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK GILICATE BOOK SLATECO, 
2 :-22-24 Vesey St., New ork, 













DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 
MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
Wie Ale aaa SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 
E. W. A. ROWLES 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 


A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO 


My catalog describes and shows prices of’ the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 
; In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOOoL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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" The Eraser Cleaner operated by Power in the Deerfield (Ill.) Township High School” 


Sent on Approval 


We are so confident that 
the “Spanker Eraser 
Cleaner” will “‘do the 
work” that we are will- 
ing to send one “on ap- 
proval” to any superin- 
tendent of schools, if this 
advertisement is men- 
tioned, we paying express 
charges both waysif not 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Js it fair? 


A NEW SPANKING MACHINE 








The ‘‘Spanker Eraser Cleaner” actually cleans blackboard erasers. 

It is the only practical, effective and inexpensive eraser cleaner made. 
It takes any kind of eraser, and any size—big or little. 

It saves erasers—and erasers cost money. 


WASHINGTON (4 ft. 8 in.) 
By Campisi 
(Copyright 1908 by Boston Sculpture Co.) 


We make a specialty of STATUARY and BAS-RELIEFS for 
SCHOOL DECORATION. 


Bust and Statues of Authors and Statesmen, and reproductions of 
the Masterpieces of Sculpture from the European Museums. 


Our 1908 catalogue will be sent free upon request. 


THE BOSTON SCULPTURE COMPANY 


Melrose Station 3 BOSTON, MASS. 





HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows :— 


1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 

2 Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution 

3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 

4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 


The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 


THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, .. . $22.00 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 One Map on Rollers, $2.00 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 
Do It To-Day !! WHAT? 

TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 

ScHOoL BoaRpDs:—Get our Special Catalog and net prices 
of any goods wanted. School Desks, Black-' ° b » 
Book-Cases, Blank-Books, Charts, Flags, Globes, Maps, Wire Window Guards, 
Dictionaries, Holders, and Apparatus from High School to Primary 
Department. 

Assortment Large; Price Small; Quality Good. WHat ELsE? 
Send us your orders! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Ageats wanted 


everywhere. L. A. MURRAY & CO.,, Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 


PAPERS WANTED 


We will pay cash for copies of the following issues of the School Board Journal: 
February, July. 1895. 

September, 1903. 

January, February, March, April, May, 1904. 

April, 1906. 

February, May, 1907. 


Address, WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 









It preserves the health of your pupils and teachers— which can’t be bought for 


It delivers 500 ‘‘spanks”’ a minute on one eraser. 














In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarRD JOURNAL.” 

































money 


It acts as a fan and blows the dust from the eraser, out of a window, up a chimney, 
or foul air duct. 


It can be driven by an electric motor—or by boy power. 
It keeps the blackboards clean and the air pure. 


It is endorsed by physicians and superintendents as absolutely essential to any 
school building. a aa enn a 







Our New “ Spanker” 


em 
? . 






The “Spanker 
Eraser Cleaner” 
costs $7.50 f. 0. b 
Chicago, Ill, 
(and saves time, 
erasers, money, ; 
and the health of | 

teachers and cbil- ~ 
dren). It is made 
by The Sherman 
-White Specialty 
Co., 706-9 Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Sent on approvalif 
you mention this 
advertisement. 



























PERFECT LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


IS SECURED BY USING THE 


Knapp Window Shade Adjuster 


The shade roller can be raised 
or lowered to any part of the 
window. 


} 
VENTILATION 


Ti 

| You can ventilate at either top 
or bottom of your window—or 
both top and bottom—and still 
have the greater part of your 
window shaded if you so desire. 


This adjuster can be placed in 
any building— old as readily as 
new—fits any roller or size of 
window and is so simple that 
any mechanic can put it up. 


Every part of the adjuster is 
made in our own factory of the 
best material. We know how 
they are made and guarantee 
them to be satisfactory. 


(=SSSSyes= |, 


Detail drawings and booklets 


“Insist on the Knapp”’ are yours for the asking. 


Write for “The Story of Agnes”’ 


KNAPP SHADE ADJUSTER Co. 


324 Washington Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. 


we oaaien - 






Awarded the John Scott Medal of 
MASTE K 
: wo ua Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 


Program Attachment : 
















HAHL 
PneumaticClockSystem 


Schools require accurate 
time pieces and signals. 
Our Master Clock has the 


time keeping qualities of the 
best chronometers. 





By means of impulses of 
air it imparts it’s accuracy 
to all clocks and signals 
within the system. 


Programs may be rung 
on any number of depart- 
ments either by program 
attachment within the mas- * 
ter clock or by individual 
attachments in the second- 
aries. 









For booklets address 


HAHL AUTOMATIC CLOCK CO. 
1114-1116 Schiller Bldg., - Chicago 








GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT REASONABLE PRICES 


Crayons, Erasers, School Papers, Inks, Pens, Pencils, Colors, Maps, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Kindergarten Supplies. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIALS 
We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies in the West. Manual 
Training Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds, Paper, Leather, etc. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Removed to 169 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

“It gives me gee pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.” does the work well and atest: This fast is of 
great importance for school work. This “Sharpener” is in 
satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced that the “Gem” is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office.” 

JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price $3.50. Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. HH. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





sunk ure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...Lmperial Mineral Waters... 
FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Yr 





Special Cases for 
Mail Order Trade. 


In writing to advertisers please 














EITHER IRON OR WOOD VISES 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


| Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


928 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








|| Largest Manufacturers of Manual Training Benches 
in the World 


Manual Training Bench 


Tool Superior to Anything Heretofore Offered 
= weld” nop 20 in. wide, 82 in. high—made 
in two lengths. 

No. 5 Built-up Top, 3 ft. 8 in., 





Tool rack 







; arr rer rr tr. $6.25 
INO, 6, HWE VIMOB i ccccrccccsccccins 7.50 
No. 7 Built-up Top, 4 ft. 6 in., 
rrr rrr ry rrr 6.75 
g No. 8, tWO VISES..........00eeeees 8.00 
> Side Vise only $1.80; Tail Vise 
3 only $1.95. 
~ Indianapolis, Ind. , Oct. 23, 1907. 
@ Columbia School Supply Co. 
) I shall take pleasure in recommending the New 
23 Manual Training Benches gotten out by your Com- 


pany to every teacher and supervisor of Manual 

Training in the country, § We have just put in fif- 
ty and could not ask for a better bench, They are strong. 
substantial, economical and workmanlike. One could not 
do better for the price. I predict a large sale for them. 

LOUIS A, BACON, Director Manual Training Public 
School, Indianapolis. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Heavy braces 
to give rigidity 
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The Largest Mail Order Engrav- 
ing & Printing Plant in the world 


18 AT YOUR SERVICRT NO NEEOLESS WAIT> 
ING, OISAPPOINTMENTS NOP “BLOTCHY 
WORK"=NQ SIRI YOUR ORDER, WHETHER 
FOR ONE OR ONE HUNORED: COLLARS, (9 
THE OBVECT GP SPEQIAL Cane THATS 
WHY WE ARE SO SUCCESSFUL. 

WE ESPECIALLY CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
TO OUR ENGRAVING IN ONE OR MORE COL- 
ORS, ALSO FINE HALFTONES OF BOTTLES, 
PACKAGES, ETC. REPRODUCED DIRECT 
FROM THE OBJETT OR DRAWINGS MADE 
FROM SAME. SEND FOR SAMPLES ANO 
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Consult Us 
Before Selecting Your 
Equipment for 


MANUAL TRAINING 


AND 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 





Our new RED BOOK, which is now in press, 
is the finest and most complete catalog in this line 
that has ever been gotten out. It has been enlarged 
considerably and contains a great many new features. 


MANUALTRAINING BENCHES 


We Guarantee our BENCHES because 


WE make them. 

WE use only the best kiln-dried MAPLE. 
WE use only the best Hide Glue. 

WE know how they are made. 














Sent Free on Request 





We make a specialty of Complete 
Equipments 


ORR & LOCKETT HDW. CO. 


71-73 Randolph St. Chicago 


We make Benches to order. ; 


Send us your specifications and we will send mm our 
estimate. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


792 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 











Wilcox Manual Training Benches 


Made in one size from selected kiln dried maple. 
Furnished with both Head and Tail Vises, as shown, 

or with either, as wanted. SoM TTT 
More easily assembled than any other type. 
Furnished in oiled finish. 








| SEPT TV Te CTE Teeter Teer. 32 inches 
ie TL a POPUTerrrrerrrTrerreeerre 48 
"LOGE WINGO OF LOD 0606s cviesecevcses 21 " 
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Write for Prices 

















THEY ARE ALL TALKING 


The Wilcox Rapid Acting Vise 


Sent on 30 days’ trial free—they never go back. 

Third grade children can use them. 

No pawls, racks or triggers to break or wear. 

No stripping or cutting of threads. 

Screw is cut with single thread four to one inch with 
sharp pitch, hence has double the power or pres- 
sure of vises whose screw is cut with ‘‘double 
thread.” 

Note the Nut engages the entire circumference of 
the Screw. 












MADE ONLY BY 


WILCOX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHOOL BoarD JOURNAL.” 































SCHOOL 
\ FUR N I T URE 
SUPPLI ES 
We are the leading manufacturers of 


Stationary and Adjustable School Desks 
Teachers’ Desks Teachers’ Chairs 
Commercial Desks 
Recitation Seats Tablet-Arm Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 





We can furnish anything in the line of SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES at lowest prices 


Globes Blackboards 











Tellurians Erasers 
Maps Crayons 
Charts Blinds 
Wire Window Guards School Papers, Pens 







Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners Ink,Ink-Wells and Fillers 
Book Cases 









Before you buy send for our free catalogues. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 90 Wabash Avenue 


NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth 
Street 


BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 


PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch 
Street 





(908-A NEW RESOLUTION: 1908 


Resolved by the majority of school 
boards that they will hereafter give 
preference to the HANEY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE, when ordering school 
desks, teachers’ desks and chairs. It is 
hereby recommended to address a com- 
munication to the above firm at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. They will send sam- 
ple desks or information that will please 
you. They also make church and opera 
seating. Get in with the majority. 
Write to them. Best goods, lowest 
prices. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
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That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U. 8. A. 
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In writing to advertisers please 








THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


Meets every requirement for both lantern slide and high 
grade technical work in Physical Science and Biology 


Used by the 
Leading Schools 
and Colleges 


Moderate in 
price and effec. 
tive in work 





Write us for description 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


McIntos Chicago 


THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 


The cost of an outfit 
with electric radiant 
for lantern slide pro- 
jection; including 
rheostat. 




















Write for particulars. 


12-22 South Green St., CHICAGO 





C. H. STOELTING CO. 







Pat. Dec. 12-05 Pat. Jan. 19-06 


WE GUARANTEE THIS DEVICE TO BE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INK 
WELL ON THE MARKET 










The U.S. INK WELL is the most NON-EVAPORATING, NON-BREAK- 
ABLE, DUSTPROOF device ever offered for sale. It will outlast many 


of any other make on the market. The following is one of a number 
of unsolicited expressions we have received: “IT IS THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE INK WELL PROBLEM WITH US.” The many re- 
peating orders we are receiving demonstrates its true merits. We can 


refer you to any number of users. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. Write: 


U. S. INK WELL CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Easterh Agents: THOMPSON-SMITH CO., 125 East 23rd St., New York City 








| 
_ Squires Inkwell Company. 
| i 





Squires’ No. 8 Flush Inkwell. Squires’ No. 7 ‘Wood- Cap Inkwell. 


Our No. 8is a new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, but itis improved in all respects, and its 
| glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3 does. It fits in the same size hole 
as our No. 3, which is now in use in nearwy all schools of the U. S., but the No.8 is now pre- 
ferred on account of its larger glass. 

The No. 7 is also a new inkwell. It is an all glass inkwell provided with a turned wood 
cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Can furnish these with cork stoppers in- 
stead of the caps and chains. Having a wide flange this will often fit where no other will. 

We make six styles of inkwells. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, 520 Duquesne Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 


| THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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ADJUSTABLE 
h BENCHES 
cal ror school, | | UUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 
Workshop and 
| “Aajentmnent the best known authority 
G R E; EB K MYT H S Witty asa vient in America on Children’s 
® in prices. : 
effec. Headquarters Courts, says—in an able 
ork 7 ART crating bepeites | introduction to 
AND THEIR | 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 120 Summer St., Boston,Mass. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York | 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- — 
tific Instruments. | 


Everything needed in the Labora- 
tory. Glass blowing on the premi- | 
ses. Metalware Manufacturing De- 
partment in the House. 





The sw 


Juvenile 


YOUNG = cer, 
Malefactor 


THOMAS TRAVIS, Ph. D. 


“*It was with the greatest in- 
terest that I read the present 
book. In it Dr. Travis has 
shown exceptional qualifica- 
tions to deal with the subject. 
He has covered this important 
field in an admirable manner. 
* * * Tn the interest, therefore, 
of the hundred thousand or 
more children dealt with in the 
courts every year, as well as all 
the children dealt with in the 
homes, schools and churches, 
it is my hope that this volume 









Just from the press. The Greek 
Myths as an Inspiration in Art and 
Literature. A Supplementary Reader 
prepared for use in the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth grades. By Charles E. 



























AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY 
Nini MAAAe 
BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR1R DQ 





Mann. Price per copy, 60 cents. 





Discounts quoted on application. rae 
Flags, Flags 
— FOR— 
Schools and Homes 
Lowest Prices in the 


U. S. Buy from the 
manufacturers only. 


06 





The Prang Educational Company 


ST New York 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





QZ XS ft. 81.00 6x9 ft. $560 10x15 ft. $13.34 will be found in the hands, not 
| 2ex4 1.34 6x10 5.95 9x18 14.54 only of probation officers, but 
3x5 2.18 6x12 7.36 10x18 15.84 ‘ 
3x6 2.60 7x12 8.28 10x20 17.54 especially of parents, teachers 
4x6 3.04 7x14 9.24 12x20 20.38 * * * san 
437 3.40 8xi2 894 19x95 36 00 and pastors. *** I rejoice to 
| 4x8 3.84 8x15 1086 15x25 31.00 





‘ welcome it with enthusiasm.’’ 
5x8 4.40 8x16 11.58 15x30 37.10 


5x10 5.44 9x15 12.22 20x30 47.90 
From the above prices we will allow a special 

discount of 2) per cent. to schools. Flags sent on 

receipt of price or sent C.O. D, and charges. 


As the graduating exercises are rapidly ap- Mention School Board Journal. 
: : J. A. JOEL & CO., 88 Nassau St., New York 
proaching, we wish to announce that our line of ; 





$1.50 Net —By Mail $1.65 





New York: 


THOS. Y. ROWELL 
AND O. 


| BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
DIP ; OMAS | THIRD EDITION— GET A COPY 
must be seen to be appreciated. The lithograph- | 


ing and printing of diplomas is an important branch | 
of our business. We have special facilities for | 











executing all orders promptly. Our designs are | 
the very latest, and we employ special artists for 
| engrossing pupils’ names. If skill in workman- 
ship and finish are worthy of consideration, our 
goods will surely please you. If interested, write 











a 2 ~ } = je, ® a] LP. 66 5 
for our samples and prices before ordering else BRADLEY’S “STANDARD” WATER COLORS 
where. IN PANS. IN CAKES. IN TUBES. For all Grades of~School and Art Work. 
is ais 7 Rese: $3 4 Our beautiful new ‘‘Art Catalogue’’ fully illustrates and des- 
We also have an attractive line of Class Pins cribes these colors. Write for it and also a copy of ‘‘Progressive 
F T " ‘ 7 ¢ " Color Education,’”’ a little book explaining clearly the most ad- 
and Medals. We will be glad to send _- de vanced theory of color instruction and the purpose of the 
T seriptive circular upon request. BRADLEY REDUCED COLOR BOX. 
6, and its MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
size hole New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
social NOHUE & CO | 
1ed wood Mi ¥ A e D 0 ‘ 
ppers in- 


ther will. Publishers and Manufacturers of the 'D) | PL O IVI A LS FOR COLL EGES 
Pa. 


FAMOUS RED LINE SERIES AND SCHOOLS 








LINER Records, Registers and Blanks, a +e. Gaaes ene ‘aa a 
School Furnishings and Supplies JOHN : 
CHICAGO. ILL ENGRAVERS ano PRINTERS 147 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 
- 407-429 Dearborn St., : mae 
:O Please mention School Board Journal when answering this i B R U ( , EK : S S¢ ) I I OO L A R C H I T ECT U R E 
a YORK 


Third Edition—GET A COPY 
ES 
In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL.” 





MESSRS. SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Invite Attention to Their Attractive Texts 


JUST ADDED TO THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY LIST 


Lads and Lassies of Other Days 
By LILLIAN L. PRICE. Introductory List Price, 54c¢ 


Colonial times, cus'oms and manners shown through delightfully 
entertaining little stories of boys and girls of that period. 


Giant Sun and His Family 
By MARY PROCTOR. Introductory List Price, 50c 


Fascinating stories of the planetary system told in a way to 
delight the young readers. 


Ethics of Success, Book 2 
By WILLIAM M. THAYER. Introductory List Price, 60c 


Incidents in noble and successful lives, told in a way to be of 
interest and inspiration to young people in school. 


Stories from the Hebrew 
By JOSEPHINE HEERMANS. Introductory List Price, 42c 


The stories of old testament literature retold for children; 
interesting and literary. 


Elementary Sloyd and Whittling 
By GusTa¥r LARSSON. Introductory List Price, 75c 
Tool work in simple, practical form, stimulating the pupil to 
vigorous and intelligent activity. 
Tools and Machines 


By CHARLES BARNARD. Introductory List Price, 60c 


An informal study of tools, their uses, possibilities and proper 
care; just the thing for wideawake boys and girls. 


Hours with Nature, No. 2 


By AMY KAHN. 


Introductory List Price, 25c 


Charming stories and poems on nature subjects for youngest readers. 


For Teachers’ Use 


Plans for Busy Work Introductory List Price, 50c 


Waymarks for Teachers Introductory List Price, $1.25 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, DEAN OF SIMMONS COLLEGE, BOSTON. 


A wealth of helpful suggestions, all of which have been tested 
and proved in a wide and successful experience. 


A concise, practical discussion of plans and principles which 
will be useful to the experienced as well as to the young teacher. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Educational Woodworking for School and 


By 


Joseph C. Park, State Normal and Training School, Oswego, New York. 


(This book is intended for a text in the upper grades and in high school.) 


The Kindergarten in American Education 


By 


Nina C. Vandewalker, Director of Kindergarten Training Department, 
Milwaukee State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


(This book is a resume of the kindergarten movement in the United States.) | 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading 


By 


Edmund Burke Huey, Professor of Psychology and Education in the 
Western University of Pennsylvania. 


(It contains a full discussion of all the difficult technical problems met by advanced 
students on this phase of Education and Psychology, and an abundance 


of practical and suggestive advice. ) 





The Macmillan Company 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


Boston 


THREE BOOKS oF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 


Chicago 


Chicago 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known inethods for 
teaching Modern Lan- 


tome - $1.00 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
PLATES 


Rings, Society Pins, 
Prize Medals, Etc. 
Made by H. ©. HASKELL 
293 7th Ave., New York 


Will be sent on request 
with Estimates. 





$1.25 


Theatrical Suteaee ee 1 Wigs 


Costumes and Wigs for Amateur 
plays aspecialty. We rent Costumes 
and Wigs for all historical and vaanard 
Plays at reasonable rates. 


Write for Estimates 


L. HAGEMANN & CO., 111 Madison St. 
FRED WEYAND, Mgr., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ONLY ONE BEST 


McDonald Business Institute 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME 
Catalogue Free 
Address Mc Donald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 
307 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


- - $140 | 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoo~t Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Corporal Punishment. 

Where a teacher corrects a scholar and in- 
flicts corporal punishment, the presumption is 
that the same is done in the exercise of lawful 
authority, and it does not devolve on the teacher 
to show his innocent intention; and if the pun- 
ishment is inflicted without any intent to in- 
jure the scholar, the teacher is not guilty of as- 
sault, though the punishment is more severe 
than necessary.—Greer v. State, Texas (106 S 
W. 359, Cr. App. 1907). 


The jury in determining whether a teacher, 
who punished a scholar, was guilty of assault, 
must consider his acts and the acts of the 
scholar, and the teacher’s guilt must not be 
measured alone by the severity of the punish- 
ment, but by his intention in inflicting it; and 
if the punishment was inflicted in good faith, 
without intention to injure the scholar, but only 
to enforce the rules of the school, the teacher 
was not guilty, though he used more force than 
was necessary.—Greer v. State, Texas (as 
above). 


On the trial of a teacher for assaulting a 
scholar, alleged by the teacher to have consisted 
in chastising the pupil for misconduct in school, 
evidence that the scholar was obedient during 
preceding years while another person was the 
teacher was inadmissible—Greer v. State, 
Texas (as above). 

Evening High Schools. 

Under the California state constitution, pro- 
viding that the public school system shall in- 
clude primary and grammar schools and such 
high schools, evening schools, commercial 
schools and technical schools as may be estab- 
lished by the legislature or by municipal or 
district authority, the words “evening schools” 
were merely intended to obviate doubt as to the 
power to provide for schools during evening ses- 
sions, so that the section did not prevent the 
conduct of an evening high school as a part 
of the public school system.—Board of Educa- 
tion of the City and County of San Francisco 
v. Hyatt, Cal. (93 P. 117, 1907). 


The political code (§ 1616) declares that 
boards of education shall be elected in cities 
under the laws governing such cities, and their 
powers and duties shall be as prescribed there- 
in, except as otherwise provided in such chap- 
ter. The statutes of 1871-72 conferred on the 
board of education of San Francisco power to 
maintain public schools as then organized, and 
to establish additional ones as required, ete. 
Held, that high schools being a part of the 
public school system, as provided by the state 
constitution, the San Francisco board of edu- 
cation had power to establish high schools, 
which thereupon became entitled to share in 
the benefits of the state high school fund, if 
otherwise qualified, as provided’ by law of 
March 6, 1905 (p. 58, ec. 65), conferring such 
benefits on high schools organized under the 
laws of the state, or recognized as existing un- 
der the high school laws of the state, though 
such high schools were not organized pursuant 
to an election held in the manner prescribed 
by the political code—Board of Education of 


City and County of San Francisco v. Hyatt, 
Cal. 


Under the political code, providing that the 
high school course fitting students for entrance 
to the State University shall not be less than 
three years, the fact that an evening high school 
course, intending to meet university require- 


SchoolGoardSorunal 


ments, extended for five years, did not affect 
the right of such school to participate in the 
distribution of state high school funds.—Board 
of Education of City and County of San Fran- 
cisco v. Hyatt. 

There being no statute providing a minimum 
duration of daily sessions of high schools, the 
fact that the sessions of an evening high school 
were only two hours per day did not prevent it 
from participating in the benefits conferred on 
regularly established high schools—Board of 
Education of City and County of San Fran- 
cisco v. Hyatt. 

Levying of Taxes. 

The Peoria, Illinois, city charter declares 
that the board of school inspectors shall appoint 
trustees who shall raise all moneys under con- 
trol of the school board, and keep a true and 
accurate account of money paid out on the 
board’s order. The board is also required to 
determine the amount to be raised by taxation 
for the support of the schools, and to notify 
the city council.of such amount and the rate 
to be levied; the city council then being re- 
quired to levy and collect the amount. Held, 
that, no discretion being given to the city 
council as to the amount to be levied, such board 
was a “school authority,” authorized to issue 
warrants in anticipation of taxes for ordinary 
and necessary expenses.—Gray v. Board of 
School Inspectors of Peoria, Ill. (83 N. E. 95, 
231, Ill. 63, 1907). 

Under the law authorizing the issuance of 
warrants in anticipation of taxes levied, the 
board of school inspectors is only authorized 
to issue warrants in anticipation of taxes levied 
to establish and support schools, and not in an- 
ticipation of taxes for building purposes.—Gray 
v. Board of School Inspectors of Peoria. 

Where a city board of school inspectors had 
power to issue warrants in anticipation of taxes 
levied for the support of schools, the fact that 
the board delegated to its finance committee the 
determination of the amount of money to be 
raised by the sale of warrants, and that the war- 
rants themselves were defectively issued and 
executed, would not invalidate them; the board 
having unanimously ratified them after they 
were issued by a vote at a regular meeting.— 
Gray v. Board of School Inspectors of Peoria. 

Where a school tax was levied by officers au- 
thorized to make the levy, mere irregularities 
in the proceedings are insufficient to confer 
jurisdiction on a court of equity to restrain 
collection of the tax.—Gray v. Board of School 
Inspectors of Peoria. 

Miscellaneous Decisions. 

Expenses of a school district for repairs and 
for grading and tiling around the schoolhouse, 
ete., should be provided for by a tax levied for 
“school purposes” and not by a tax for “build- 
ing purposes.”—People v. Toledo, St. L. & W. 
R. Co. (83 N. E. 193 IIL, 1907). 

Where the owner of land orally offers it to a 
school district as a site for a schoolhouse, so 
long as it shall be used for that purpose, and 
the district accepts the offer and builds a per- 
manent schoolhouse on the tract, an equitable 
title and right of possession is thereby vested 
in the district—Dyer v. School Dist. No. 111, 
(92 P. 1122 Kans., 1907). 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Spokane, Wash. Eligibility rules to govern 
all student activities, including literary and 
athletic work, have been adopted by the high 
school faculty. The rules are designed to pre- 
vent athletics, debating, etc., from interfering 
with the student’s progress. In part, the rules 
read: 

“Each pupil engaged in one or more student 
activities, other than those conducted by reg- 
ular instructors as a part of the curriculum, is 
required to give to the office every Tuesday at 





HON. W. J. WELCH, 
President, Board of Education, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


9 a. m. a report of the standing in his or her 
several studies; provided, the said student ace- 
tivity required time in excess of two hours per 
week ; that he be allowed to participate in said 
activity only during such time as he is doing 
passing work in fifteen hours; that each re- 
port holds for the current week only, and that 
the failure on the part of the pupil to make 
report on Tuesday is cause sufficient for his 
discontinuance in the special activity in which 
he wishes to engage.” 

Worcester, Mass. The rules of the school 
committee have been amended to provide that 
no child under 5 years of age shall be admitted 
to the kindergarten and no child under 6 years 
of age shall be admitted to the primary grades. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The rules of the board 
of education have been amended to permit 
principals and supervisors to absent themselves 
two weeks from school duties for the purpose 
of studying school methods in other cities. Full 
pay will be granted for time so spent. 

The Des Moines, Ia., board of education has 
decided that the public school buildings shall 
not be used for political meetings. 

South Omaha, Neb. The superintendent has 
formulated a new rule, under which all exam- 
inations are uniform for all classes. 





Ownership Established. 
Member —I’ll have you understand, Janitor, 
that I belong to the board of education. 
Janitor—You don’t say! From the way yo! 
talked, I thought the board belonged to you. 
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FIRE DRILLS IN SCHOOLS 


By Hon. James L. Hughes, Chief Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada 


More than thirty years ago, when a large 
number of children lost their lives in a school 
in St. Louis, I became convinced that one of 
the most important aims of teachers should be 
to train pupils everywhere so’ that it would be 
impossible to create a panic among them. If 
all the children in the St. Louis school had kept 
their seats, no one would have been injured, 
as there was really no fire. The alarm of “fire” 
caused a panic and the pupils rushed for the 
exits. In the hurry one child fell, and others 
tripped over him, and the panic stricken crowd 
rushing from imaginary danger fell headlong 
till’ the lower hall was filled, and over thirty 
were crushed to death by the weight of their 
companions. This led me to recommend to 
the board of education in Toronto to prescribe 
regular fire drill in all our schools, not for the 
purpose of getting children out rapidly in case 
of fire, but to train them to be calm and self- 
possessed in conditions of danger. I am con- 
vinced that most of the lives lost in burning 
theaters and public halls are sacrificed because 
of panic. It is well to nave fire proof buildings; 
it is better to have panic proof children, and 
calm, self-possessed men and women. 

Efficacy of Drills. 

We have had seven fires in our schools in 
Toronto during the past thirty-three years, 
and in not one of these cases was there any 
tendency to a panic. In three cases the halls 


were filled with dense smoke, and in one case 


the flames could be seen from the stairway, but 
children of all ages marched in four steadily as 
if on parade. In another case the flames shot 
up through a hole in the floor between two rows 
of desks. The flames rose higher than the chil- 
dren’s heads. Though they were only about 
nine years of age, and some of them might eas- 
ily have put out their hands and reached the 
flame, no one screamed or became excited. The 
teacher sent word to the principal to ring the 
“alarm,” and the pupils of the class waited for 
the regular signal, and stood at the door of 
their room awaiting their turn, as at an or- 
dinary fire drill. 


The Fundamental Principles. 

Three fundamental principles should be kept 
in mind in arranging for a system of fire 
drills: 

1. The supreme aim of the drill is to pre- 
vent the possibility of a panic. 

2. The children should go out as slowly, or 
better, a little more slowly, than usual. 

3. The children should act automatically, 
without any word of command from any 
teacher, but in response to the gong signals. 

Some Essential Rules. 

The most essential rules for a fire drill are: 

“1. All outside doors should be opened and 
fastened back as quickly as possible. In 
Toronto this is done in from two to four sec- 
onds. All exit doors should open outwards. 
One of the highest classes should always be on 
the ground floor, and the four or eight large 
boys nearest to the door of their room should 
have the duty of fastening back the exit doors. 
They should be instructed to run with all pos- 
sible speed to fasten the doors back—not merely 
to open them. They should be the only pupils 
allowed to run during a fire drill. It should be 
the duty of each boy to open his door once each 
day to be sure that the bolts are in good order. 
Every exit door should have a strong hook 
which may be fastened in a staple, so that there 
can be no danger of the doors being closed. 
Any fire drill system that does not make its 


foundation element the fastening back of the 
exit doors is weak at the most vital point. 

2. The children should march a little more 
slowly in fire drill than on ordinary occasions. 
The aim of a fire drill is not to save a few sec- 
onds, but to prevent a panic. Hurrying nec- 
essarily produces a mental condition of excite- 
ment and promotes a tendency to panic. Walk- 
ing slowly preserves a state of calmness and 
mental balance. There is always plenty of time 
to get out in a school fire, if other conditions 
are right. 

Realism Necessary. 

3. The halls should be filled with smoke fre- 
quently during fire drills. There is little value 
in drill that does not provide the conditions 
that cause panic in case of a real fire. Chil- 
dren who march out in admirable order at fire 
drill are liable to become frantic in a real fire, 
unless they have been trained to be calm under 
fire conditions. The hall may be filled with 
smoke by burning a smudge in a coal scuttle 
in the lower hall or basement. So far as possi- 
ble the children should not know till they are 
outside whether there is a real fire or not. Of 
course all the pupils should clearly understand 
before the first fire drill with smoke, that they 
may expect frequently to have smoke in the 
halls which has been made for the occasion by 
the caretaker, or otherwise serious panics may 
occur when there is no real fire. The one thing 
to be kept clearly in mind is, that the pupils 
must be trained to be calm under fire condi- 
tions. No other drill will prevent a panic in 
ease of real fire; and it cannot be repeated too 
often, that the value of fire drill is to make a 
panic impossible. 

4. It should be assumed occasionally that 
one staircase is on fire, so that only one stair- 
way ean be used. Such a condition may 
occur, and it is very important that every child 
should know that there is no reason for becom- 
ing excited under unusual conditions, and also 
know exactly what each class should do, and in 
what order each class should march out in case 
either stairway is on fire. Two special signals 
should be explained to the children, one for 
each exit, and they should be drilled until they 
respond promptly and definitely and automat- 
ically to these signals. 


Order and Confidence. 

5. Teachers should go promptly to take po- 
sitions at the foot of the stairways, so as to be 
able to halt the pupils in case one of them 
should accidentally fall. The teachers should 
give the signal for halting by simply raising 
her hand. The habit of stopping instantly 
should be developed by frequently raising the 
hand during regular fire drills. 

6. The classes on each floor should always 
start in exactly the same order. No class should 
start before its turn; otherwise there is likely 
to be confusion and panic. 

7. It is desirable for the ranks of pupils to 
take each other’s hands during the time they 
are marching down stairs. This tends to give 
confidence and calmness, and to prevent the 
danger of falling. No stairway should be so 
narrow that four pupils may not walk abreast 
down it. The pupils should leave their rooms 
two abreast, and two classes should then turn 
together from opposite sides of the hall and 
march down in fours, hand in hand. 

8. The two classes that march side by side 
should take practice in meeting on the stairs 
every day. It may be definitely agreed that 
when the time signal, gong or bell rings for 
ten or two or any other time, these classes 


shall meet in the hall as in fire drill, and go 
down to the next floor. This will take only a 
few seconds, and it gives the children much 
needed physical exercise. The classes should 
meet for marching out at all recesses in the 
same order as at a fire drill. 

Winter Drills, 

9. In winter it is wise to have indoor drill 
regularly, with occasional outdoor drill on warm 
days. The indoor drill is effective in securing 
promptness in starting to march out in definite 
order. A reversing signal when the whole 
school is well under way sends the pupils back 
in good order, with the loss of only about fifteen 
seconds of time. 

10. Clothing should never be taken from 
cloakrooms when the children march out in 
fire drill or in a real fire. If a real fire occurs, 
large boys may be sent to the rooms to throw 
the clothing out through the windows. There 
is nearly always plenty of time to do this 
without risk to the boys. These boys should 
have their rooms regularly assigned to them, 
so that they know definitely how to reach their 
own rooms. 

11. If there are any crippled children who 
cannot walk well, one or two other children 
should have the duty of assisting them, and 
they should follow the main body so as not to 
interfere in any way with the marching of the 
others. 

Average Time of Drills. 

In a well organized and well drilled school 
with two stairways, two hundred children 
would be off the third story in less than twenty 
seconds without hurrying. ‘ Marching quietly 
from a three story building, 600 children should 
get out in a little less than a minute. About 
ten seconds for each hundred children is an 
average time for the clearing of a building. 

An incident occurred recently at a fire drill 
in one of our schools which proves the value of 
a fire drill. A boy of 13 who had recently 
come to Toronto from one of the largest cities 
in America had never been in a fire drill. He 
thought there was a real fire. When the alarm 
was given he rushed to the cloakroom for his 
clothing, and when he reached the top of the 
last stairway he was so anxious to save his life 
that he jumped thirteen feet over the staircase 
of the lower floor. He fell, of course, and he 
would have been crushed to death under a 
mass of his companions, many of whom would 
doubtless have been killed, too, if they had 
jumped after him. His was the natural course 
of action of a panic stricken crowd of children 
or of adults. The other children marched 
calmly out, so that he escaped with no injury 
but the bruises caused by his jump. 


Wichita, Kas. An examination of the pub- 
lie school buildings has disclosed the need for 
minor alterations, fireproofing of boiler rooms, 
changes in exits, etc. The fire chief has rec- 
ommended that fire drills be varied, that jan- 
itors be required to remain in the buildings 
during school hours and that the fire extin- © 
guishers be put in good condition. 

Cincinnati, O. Orders that every school 
building in Cincinnati which has been found 
lacking in fire protection be made perfectly 
safe by the addition of fire escapes and fire- 
proof repairs have been issued by the school 
board. 

Pittsburg, Pa. A thorough inspection of all 
the public school buildings has taken place. 
A movement has been begun to station a fire- 
man in each building. 
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DRINKING CUPS. 


An interesting circular on the sanitary care: 


of drinking cups in rural schools has been is- 
sued by County Commissioner Edward L. Par- 
menter of Iron Mountain, Mich. The common 
drinking cup in school buildings has been often 
referred to as an active medium for the spread 
of contagious diseases, and its abolishment 
would be a desirable advance in the sanitary 
condition of schools. 

Mr. Parmenter writes in part: “Each child 
in turn takes a part of the cup into his mouth, 
where it becomes coated with saliva. If any 
child using the cup has in his mouth the germs 
of any communicable disease, such as tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria, pneumonia, typoid fever, scar- 
let fever, measles, meningitis, mumps or 
whooping cough, he is liable to communicate 
them directly to the rest of the school, for all 
these diseases may be spread through the sputa. 

“The remedy for this is a separate drinking 
cup for each child, with a numbered hook on 
which to hang it. The corresponding number 
should be scratched on the bottom of each cup. 
The handle should be attached at the side near 
the bottom, instead of near the top, as it usu- 
ally is. 
upside down. This will allow it to drain and 
will prevent dust from settling in it. Revers- 
ing the handle and riveting it on again in the 
same holes will generally secure the desired 
angle. 

“A small cupboard, with doors to exclude the 
dust, containing hooks, one for each child, can 
be provided at a cost of $2 or $3. In schools of 
more than one room, a separate one should be 
provided for the pupils of each room. A cup- 
board 2x21% feet, containing seven rows of six 
hooks, will accommodate forty-two half-pint 
cups. These can be had in quantities for 3 or 
4 cents apiece. To this should be added the 
expense of altering the handles, as above. A 
narrow shelf below each row of hooks is de- 
sirable, to prevent drippings from falling on 
the cups below. These shelves should be cov- 
ered with paper, which may be changed occa- 
sionally, or with oilcloth, which can be easily 
cleaned. The cupboard, though desirable, is 
not a necessity, as the cups can be hung on 
hooks screwed into the wainscoting or suitable 
backing. It is recommended that the wainscot- 
ing or backing be covered, where the hooks are 
attached, with a square of white oilcloth. 

“Where water under pressure is piped to the 
school building, one of the several forms of 
so-called hygienic drinking fountains may be 
introduced. These dispense with drinking cups 
entirely, as pupils drink directly from a vertical 
jet of water directed upward. 

“In the village and country schools which 
are not supplied with running water, the open 
drinking pail is a source of danger. The saliva 
left on the edge of the cup is washed: off into 
the water pail by the next child dipping into it 
for a drink. Thus in the course of the day the 
pail may come to contain saliva from the 
mouths of a majority of the children in the 
room. 

“The remedy for the open. pail is a closed 
tank, preferably of galvanized iron, with cover 
and faucet, containing not less than four gal- 
lons for a one-room school, and eight gallons 
for a school with two rooms. The cost of the 
four-gallon size is $2, and of the eight-gallon 
size about $3.” 

Vermont. A set of hygienic “don’ts” has 
been formulated and printed upon cards, which 


In this way the cup will hang nearly - 


are displayed in every public school of the state. 
The teachers are expected to call the attention 
of the children to the cards. These read: 

Do not pick the nose; always carry a hand- 
kerchief. 

Do not wet the fingers with saliva in turning 
the leaves of books. 

Do not put pencils in the mouth or moisten 
the point with the lips. Keep the point well 
sharpened. 

Do not wipe pens in the hair. 

Do not put pens into the mouth. 

Do not put anything in the mouth except 
food and drink. 

Do not “swap” candy, gum, whistles or any- 
thing that is intended for the mouth. 

Do not kiss upon the lips; kiss the forehead 
or cheek. 

Do not allow the finger nails to become long 
and unclean; or neglect the teeth. 

Do not face toward another person when 
coughing or sneezing. 

Wear clean, not expensive, clothing at school. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 
(Concluded from April.) 

Causing vitiated air to pass downward to 
the basement before it enters the main vertical 
ventilating flue is not approved, for the reason 
that a fire must be kept burning at the base 
of the main vertical flue, or a fan must be 
employed, in either case at considerable ex- 
pense, to pull the air downward from the rooms, 
and for the further reason that when the fire 
might be allowed to go out, or the fan should 
be stopped, there would be little if any move- 
ment of air in the diréction intended. Fur- 
ther, the practice of exhausting the vitiated 
air from a building by means of a fan is not 
good, for the reason that the air may thus be 
drawn into the rooms from the basement and 
other undesirable sources, and through cracks 
and crevices in the doors and windows, causing 
unpleasant drafts. 


Disposing of Vitiated Air. 

Connecting the vitiated-air flues of two or 
more rooms with each other, or with a eemmon 
ventilator in the attic is not approved, for the 
reason that the flues will usually be connected 
with each other, or with the main ventilator, 
at an angle, and the cross currents of air thus 
established will tend to reduce the draft in 
some one or more of the flues. This condition 
will be intensified where the flues are from 
rooms on different floors, and also during cer- 
tain conditions of the weather. 


Discharging the vitiated air from all the 
rooms into the attic, from whence it will be 
compelled to escape through openings in the 
roof or gables is not approved, for the reason 
that a serious interference with the draft in 
some, if not all, of the flues will be likely to 
take place during the prevalence of high 
winds. 

Openings direct from each room, or from a 
number of rooms, into a common vertical flue 
is not approved, for the reason that cross cur- 
rents of air will thus be established, and for the 
further reason that during the prevalence of 
high winds the rooms on the leeward side of 
the flue will have little or no ventilation. 


Connecting the vitiated-air flues from many 
rooms with a main ventilating chamber in and 
running parallel to the ridge, without a cross 
partition in the ridge ventilator between each 


flue is not approved, for the same reasons given 
in the preceding paragraph. 

It is recommended that the vitiated-air flue 
of every room in a building be extended to a 
point above the roof separate and distinct from 
any other flue. For convenience and architeec- 
tural appearance, several flues may be grouped 
and pass through the roof as one stack. 


Re-warming Air of Rooms. 

The practice of conducting the cold air from 
a hallway, or other part of a building, to the 
heating apparatus to be re-warmed is not ap- 
proved, for the reason that the air supply will 
be constantly deteriorating in quality, and for 
the further reason that a large amount of dust, 
possibly infected, which would otherwise settle 
and remain quiescent, will be thus constantly 
agitated and well distributed throughout the 
entire building. 


Lack cf Ventilation of Certain Rooms. 

In many plans no provision whatever is 
made for, the ventilation of certain rooms, as 
attendants’ rooms, dining rooms, offices, wait- 
ing rooms, ete., and it is reeommended that 
provision be made for the ventilation of every 
occupied room, 


In some plans provision is made for the 
ventilation of groups of small rooms by dis- 
charging fresh warm air into the adjacent cor- 
ridors, from whence it is expected to find its 
way into the rooms through the transoms. 
Where a vent flue is provided for each such 
room, and where the transoms may be open, 
there would probably be a movement of air, 
more or less sufficient, into the rooms. Where 
there is no such provision for the removal of 
vitiated air from the rooms, the fresh air will 
not enter the rooms in sufficient quantity, par- 
ticularly in the case of rooms located on the 
most exposed sides of the buildings. Further, 
with this method of ventilation, the natural 
upward movement of air in the staircases, with 
which such corridors communicate, will tend 
to deliver the greater portion of the fresh air 
into rooms on the topmost floors. 

In other plans provision is made for the ven- 
tilation of groups of small rooms by means of 
direct-indirect radiators in the rooms and by 
ceiling vents in corridors, the 
effect of which is to’ cause the inflowing fresh 
air to pass out of the rooms, through the tran- 
before it has had 


the adjacent 


soms, time to 


make any 


considerable change in the air of the rooms. 


O 


[| | 
——— 


HON. L. T. DICKINSON, 
President, Board of Education, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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GRADUATION EXERCISES. 
The customary commencement exercises, 
in which graduates, or some of them, regale 
their friends with an exhibition of their foren- 


sic abilities, and in turn are greeted with flow- 


ers, music and well wishes, have their decided 
advantages as well as disadvantages. Nothing 
will draw the patrons and friends so closely to 
the school as do these exercises. No scene in 
the life of the pupil is more inspiring than are 
the graduation exercises. No event in the ca- 
reer of an ambitious girl or boy seems more 
important. 

The blessings which are showered upon the 
graduate as he parts from school and school 
companions, amid the radiance of light, the 
charm of music and flowers leave a keen im- 
pression upon his mind, and spur him to under- 
take life’s battle more bravely. 

But there is a serious phase, aside from the 
good that is derived, in the so-called popular 
graduation exercises. The cost of flowers, mu- 
sic and dresses must be defrayed—and the par- 
ents of graduates must pay for them. The 
poor man loves his daughter as jealously as 
does the well-conditioned man. His daughter 
must not suffer by comparison. She must not 
object to the chagrin of a poor dress. She, too, 
must have flowers. And who can blame the 
poor girl? 

The poor man is simply a victim of custom. 
The sacrifices he is compelled to make are a 
form of extortion to which he usually submits 
patiently. And if he does not, his daughter is 
the real sufferer. 

The expensive customs which have become a 
part of the graduation exercises in graded and 
high schools have prompted school boards to 
radical reforms. While customs, which belong 
as much to the people as they do to the school 
authorities, may degenerate into public nui- 
sances, they are, nevertheless, difficult to eradi- 
eate. A number of school boards have, how- 
ever, instituted rules regarding the conduct of 
public graduation exercises which obviate all 
abuses. Simplicity of dress, the omission of 
flowers, and of expensive music, have come 
within school board rules. Many of the schools 
in the larger and medium-sized cities have abol- 
ished the graduation exercises altogether, pre- 
ferring a lecture by some noted educator in- 
stead. ‘This custom seems to be growing. 

Two evenings are commonly given to the 
graduation exercises—“Class Day” and “Grad- 
uation” proper. At the latter, essays are read 
by a number of honor pupils, the standing 
throughout the course determining who these 
shall be. On the evening of class day a more 
popular form of entertainment is given, in- 
cluding the “Prophesy,” “Class History,” ete. 
The participants for the occasion are elected 
by the class and faculty. Music is furnished 
both evenings by the graduating class. The 
Sunday evening before the graduation the en- 
tire class listens to a baccalaureate sermon, 
either at one of the churches or at the high 
school assembly hall. 

In some cities the school board has decreed 
that high school graduates at the various exer- 
cises incident to their graduation shall wear 
cap and gown. 

The programs and music are usually provid- 
ed by the board. Where this is not done the 
pupils cover the cost by contributions, or else 
a nominal admission fee to the exercises is 
charged to defray the necessary expense. 
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PENSION FUND ESTABLISHED. 
The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
established a pension fund for its teachers un- 
der the authority of a law passed by the Penn- 


sylvania state legislature in' 1907. A “Retire- 
ment Board,” consisting of the president and 
two members of the board of school directors 
and two teachers, has been formed to administer 
the fund. The secretary and the treasurer of 
the school district will act as secretary and 
treasurer of the board respectively. 


Contributions for the support of the fund 
will come from two regular sources. Teachers 
who have taught less than ten years will con- 
tribute two per cent of their salaries and teach- 
ers who have taught ten years three per cent. 
No teacher will be permitted to pay in more 
than $50.00 in any one year. The board of 
school directors will supplement the teachers’ 
contributions by annual appropriations equal 
to the amounts collected by the teachers dur- 
ing each preceding school year. Private con- 
tributions and special funds may be received 
from ariy sources. 


Full pensions will be given teachers who have 
reached the age of sixty years, and have taught 
at least thirty years, twenty of which have 
been in the schools of Harrisburg. A full pen- 
sion will be an amount equal to one-half the 
annual salary of the annuitant at the date of 
retirement. The minimum full annuity will 
be $300.00, and the maximum, $800.00. 


Partial annuities may be given on account 
of disability or for service more than five and 
less than thirty years in the Harrisburg 
schools. This shall be equal to as many thir- 
tieths of a full annuity as the teacher has 
served years in the schools. 

No teacher will be entitled to a full pension 
who has not contributed an amount equal to 
twenty-five regular annual contributions. <A 
teacher who has made less than twenty-five 
such contributions when retired shall receive 
a full annuity. From this, however, is de- 
ducted annually a sum based upon the salary 
of the teacher until the twenty-five contribu- 
tions have been made. 


Teachers physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated, who have attained the age of sixty years 
and who have served thirty years, twenty years 
of which have been in the Harrisburg schools, 
may be retired on full annuity. 

Teachers who have served less than thirty 
years and more than five years in the Harris- 
burg schools may be retired upon partial an- 
nuity whenever physically or mentally inca- 
pacitated. Such annuity shall cease upon the 
recovery of the annuitant. 


In case the moneys at the disposal of the 
retirement board are insufficient to pay full 
annuities, a pro rata deduction will be made 
from all pensions. 

The retirement board may formulate such 
rules, subject to the approval of the board of 
school directors, as it may see fit. 
report will be made to the board. 


An annual 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


The board of education of Martins Ferry, O., 
has decided to purchase caps and gowns for 


the use of the graduating classes in the high 
school. 


They are to be the property of the board and 
ean be readily changed to fit pupils of different 


sizes and thus be used by succeeding classes in 
future commencements. 

In this city it was found, as perhaps in most 
all others, that the question of graduating 
dresses and outfits began to occupy the minds 


of the boys and girls months before each com- ~ 


mencement and often interfered with the suc- 
cess of their work in school. 


The board therefore thought it well to elimi- 
nate that condition and at the same time that 
it would relieve the poorer parents from the 
expense of equipping their child to appear 
equally well dressed with that of the more 
affluent parent, and that the academic eap and 
gown had a distinctive appropriateness that 
seemed to recommend their use. 


Milwaukee, Wis. A request for the use of a 
classroom for instructing classes of adults in 
the German language has been denied by the 
school board. It was_intended to charge a nom- 
inal tuition fee. The members of the board 
considered this a bad precedent which would 
lead to various abuses. 


The Washington Educational Association re- 
corded for 1907 the largest enrollment in its 
history—3,971. This is more than 60 per cent 
of the total number of teachers in the state. 
The annual meeting was held at Seattle in Jan- 
uary. \ 

Seattle is to turn its largest high school into 
a technical high school, and will offer a short 
course of two years. The high schools of the 
city have an enrollment of about 4,000 this 
year. 





News of the Superintendents. 


A publie school officers’ association has been 
formed in the new state of Oklahoma at a con- 
ference of school boards and superintendents. 
Supt. R. S. Wilson of Grady County was 
chosen president of the association. The next 
meeting will be held in January, 1909. 


Supt. George B. Cook of Hot Springs has 


been nominated for State superintendent of ~ 


public instruction of Arkansas. 


State Supt. R. B. Bryan of Washington died 
on March 30 at North Yakima, Wash., after an 
attack of apoplexy. Mr. Bryan was one of the 
best known educators on the Pacific coast and 
had much to do with the upbuilding of the 
public school system of his state. His first 
term as state superintendent began with the 
admission of Washington to statehood; he was 
completing his third term at the time of his 
death. 

Marquette, Mich. Supt. Kendall P. Brooks 
has resigned, to leave at the close of the school 
year. 

Supt. E. G. Cooley of Chicago is spending a 
three months’ vacation in Europe to regain his 
health and strength. Mr. Cooley sailed for Ber- 
lin, via Hamburg, on April 3. 


Mr. Frank D. Haddock, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Champaign, IIl., has re- 
signed to become assistant commissioner of ed- 
ucation for Porto Rico. Mr. Haddock receives 
his new position under Dr. Edwin G. Dexter, 
formerly professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The assistant commission- 
ership pays $3,000 per annum. Mr. W. W. 
Earnest has been chosen superintendent of 
schools at Champaign, III. 

Supt. George W. Loomis of Pueblo, Colo., 
has notified the board of education that he will 
terminate his connection with the board at the 
close of the school year. Mt. Loomis has not 
made his plans for the future public. 


Through the endeavors of Supt. Charles P. 
Stanley, the village of Olivia, Minn., has re- 
ceived a check for $500 from Mrs. Russell Sage. 
The gift will be applied to the establishment of 
a manual training department. The village 
bears Mrs. Sage’s Christian name. 


~ 
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of Text Books Desirable ?- 


By Henry Sabin, former State Superintendent of Public Instruction for lowa 


The best method for providing text-books for 
the pupils in the public schools, having regard 
to the maximum of efficiency and the minimum 
of cost, has for years been a matter of serious 
debate both in educational and legislative cir- 
cles. Various plans have been devised, and 
different experiments have been made without 
obtaining entirely satisfactory results. The 
reason may be found in the constantly changing 
conditions of American society. A series of 
books which are thought to be best suited to 
the schools of today, five years from now may 
be so*unfitted that a change is imperatively 
demanded. Is it not very unwise, especially in 
the more thinly settled portions of the country, 
to tie up the schools to the use of one set of 
books for too long a time? As the population 
inereases there is always a change in the con- 
ditions of the schools, and there should be a 
corresponding change in the character of the 
text-books in use in them. 

There are two questions involved in this dis- 
cussion: the one concerns the cash cost of the 
books, always including. the durability as a 
text-book in the hands of the pupils; the other, 
and by far the more important, has reference 
to the several points which conspire to make 
the book an efficient instrument in imparting 
knowledge and promoting discipline. 

As I have had a varied experience in the 
management of schools, including the two ex- 
tremes of the ungraded or rural schools on the 
one hand and the State Normal School and the 
State University on the other, I ought to be 
able to approach the subject with a strictly 
unbiased mind. At least; such is my design in 
the preparation of this paper. 

It certainly is my wish and intention to 
place before the reader the experiments and 
observation of others and myself in such a 
spirit of fairness and candor as to inspire con- 
viction of the truthfulness of my conclusions. 

It is right for me to say that I have no pres- 
ent connection with any book-house, or printing 
establishment; nor have I any financial inter- 
ests in the methods of supplying text-books to 
which I may allude in the pages of this paper. 
It may not be amiss if to this is added the fact 
that twice, once as State Superintendent of 
Schools for Iowa, and later as chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, I was called upon to make an 
exhaustive report as to the best means of sup- 
plying text-books for the common schools, each 
time having special reference to “State Uni- 
formity.” 

I have studied the subject from every stand- 
point: as that of state printing in California; 
of state contract, as in Indiana; and of strict 
“State Uniformity,” with a maximum price 
affixed to each book, above which it is a crime 


to buy or sell any text-books to be used in the . 


schools of Kansas. We will take up each of 
these plans as having reference to the locality 
for which it was supposed to be specially 
adapted. There are other plans in some states, 
but they all embrace the main points prominent 
in the three mentioned. 
The California Plan 

It was a very natural suggestion that if book- 
houses could manufacture and sell text-books 
so as to afford living profits to the publishers, 
the state could, do the same and save to the 
patrons of the schools what is known as the mid- 
dleman’s profit. Many had more extravagant 
ideas than this and thought that the cost of 
books could be reduced at least one-half in this 
way. 

The experiment has proved one of the most 
expensive ever made, and I do not know that 
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any other state has ever attempted to follow 
it. The “California plan” has borne fruit in 
convineing the public that the price of a book 
is no test whatever of its real worth. To com- 
pile a text-book is a matter requiring peculiar 
skill. Many a man who is a poor instructor can 
make a valuable book; and sometimes a skill- 
ful instructor attempts to transfer his skill to 
paper and the book falls stillborn from the 
press, and is eventually sold as waste paper. 
The publishers pay high premiums to men and 
women to make text-books, and the state is not 
willing to do this. 

It came to pass after a time that the books 
of California grew so poor that public opinion 
finally forced the state to print its books from 
standard plates on a royalty basis, so that to- 
day California is simply doing its own printing 
and binding, and furnishing books of standard 
authorship much inferior mechanically to the 
regular editions of the publishers, and charging 
for them virtually the same prices as would 
obtain under open competition. 

Ask any extensive publisher of school books, 
and you will be astonished at the number of 
manuscripts which are offered for publication 
and rejected, and the number published which 
fail to remunerate either the author or the 
publishers. Very few people ever stop to con- 
sider the points to be taken into account, such 
as the character of the paper and ink, the per- 
fection of the type, and the style of the illus- 
trations.» A defect in any one of these mars 
the book and often renders it to a large degree 
unfit for use. 

The wear and tear to which the ordinary text- 
book is subjected in the hands of school chil- 
dren is an item which must be carefully con- 
sidered; for that reason the binding is a matter 
of great importance. The cheap book, to be 
really cheap, must be so constructed as to be of 
service in the hands of four or five children in 
the same family. 

In our readers, geographies, histories and sci- 
ence books, the modern teacher finds great use 
for cuts and illustrations. In making these, 
the talents of the most skillful artists are re- 
quired, and the books are fit to grace the center- 
tables in the homes from which the children 
come. Inferior books deaden the taste, injure 
the eyesight and chill the enthusiasm, so that 
they really are the poorest investment which a 
school board can make. It is to be noted here 
that the best of modern school books, with their 
wealth of information, their attractive illustra- 
tions, and the general excellence of their make- 
up, go as missionaries into the families of the 
district and help to raise the standard of taste 
and culture in that community. 

Something more than an acquaintance with 
the facts of history or geography is necessary 
to enable one to write a book suitable for in- 


struction in these branches. A successful com- 
piler of a school book must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the workings of the child’s mind; 
he must be an adept in modern ways and meth- 
ods of teaching, and he must have an extensive 
acquaintance with teachers in order that he may 
adapt his books to their wants and capacities, 


_as well as to those of the pupils, or his work 


will prove a failure in some important partic- 
ulars. 
The Kansas Law 

The most pernicious provision in the Kansas 
law is that which provides a maximum price 
for each book and affixes a penalty for exceed- 
ing it. The effect of this is to shut the best 
text-books out of the market, so that only those 
will enter the competition which for some rea- 
son are at the foot of the price list. A law so 
restricted as this must prove unsatisfactory to 
teachers imbued with the American spirit of 
progress. The farmer who is compelled to use 
the scythe and the reaper which his father used 
will be discontented as he looks into his neigh- 
bors’ fields and watches the operations of the 
modern mower or reaper. The ambitious 
teacher seeks for the best aids and appliances. 
The best books, written in the purest English, 
with the finest illustrations and with great 
wealth of requisite information, is what she 
needs, and the law should encourage rather than 
hinder her in her search for such a book. Her 
demand is in every way reasonable. A text- 
book which does not in its make-up represent 
the highest mechanical skill ought not to be al- 
lowed in the school room. Such mechanical per- 
fection is not the result of accident. To pro- 
duce it requires scientific research, the expendi- 
ture of money and the employment of skilled 
labor. 

Improvements in methods of teaching demand 
improvements in the character of the text- 
books used. To cénvince anyone of this, com- 
pare the text-books in use seventy years ago 
with those which are placed in the hands of our 
children today. The contrast between the 
clumsy hoe which our fathers used and the cul- 
tivator of today is no greater than the contrast 
between Mitchell’s or Malte-Brun’s Geography, 
or other books of the same date, and those with 
which we furnish our best schools, if we would 
have the work of an expert on the part of the 
teacher. The Kansas law has been the source 
of much dissatisfaction among the teachers of 
that state, and they regard it as a hindrance. 
One illustration will suffice. Two spellers are 
offered the board, one at ten cents, and one at 
twelve cents per copy. Under these laws the 
board is compelled to take the ten-cent book. 
And yet the two cents increase in price may 
represent a year or more wear in the use of the 
book, or the contrast between a collection of 
words selected with careful regard to every- 
day use, and a collection thrown together with- 
out scholarship, embracing useless words, and 
altogether inadequate for teaching orthography. 
The twelve-cent book is by far the more eco- 
nomical, but the Kansas law shuts it out. 


In Indiana 

The law in this state is somewhat more liberal 
than in either California or Kansas. It does 
not, like Kansas, require uniformity in 
any books except those used in the common 
schools, but it contains the fatal provision of 
naming maximum prices for these texts. For 
a part of the Indiana list the prescribed prices 
have been so low as to preclude bids on standard 
books. It thus happens that in these branches, 
while the city schools nominally use the state 
books, they resort to an evasion of the law by 
using a large number of “supplemental” books. 
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Since these supplemental books are purchased 
at regular prices and without the usual dis- 
counts that accompany regular adoptions, the 
total amount expended for books in such 
branches is greater than it would have been 


“under free competition. 


It thus happens that in Indiana “State Uni- 
formity” is generally opposed by those who can 
not evade its observance. 

In a part of the Indiana list the established 
state price has been sufficiently high to allow 
either regular or abridged editions of some 
standard books to be adopted, thus to a certain 
extent relieving what were otherwise an intol- 
erable condition. 

I have made special reference to these three 
states, because their laws are so often quoted 
in discussing this subject. 

The entire question of the utility of “State 
Uniformity” remains to be considered. 


Uniformity in High School Books 

The objections to a law requiring the high 
schools in all towns and cities of the state to 
use the same books in physics, chemistry, his- 
tory, botany, ete., can be easily stated, and seem 
to me to be unanswerable: 

1. The advance in these branches is so rapid 
and so marked that a text-book which five years 
ago was up-to-date is far behind today in mat- 
ters of nomenclature, discoveries, inventions 
and methods. To bind the high schools to the 
use of anything but the best books, is to hinder 
the progress of pupils and to waste the money 
and time involved in their education. 

If it were obligatory upon me to select, for 
instance, a text-book to be used in teaching 
physies in any school, it would be necessary to 
ascertain the amount and kind of the apparatus 
furnished by the authorities, with the labora- 
tories and appliances at the disposal of the in- 
The education and preparation de- 
manded of the teacher also must be taken into 
account. The environments of the school, the 
families from which the pupils come, the gen- 
eral tone of culture of the entire community, 
are factors not to be neglected. 

2. There are all grades of high schools in 
the same state. Some are high schools only in 
name, with two or three teachers and very 
meager appliances. You find them in the vil- 
lages and hamlets, and they serve a good pur- 
pose. Then in the cities are high schools which 
are almost equal to colleges. They are provided 
with an abundance of high-priced apparatus, 
extensive libraries, reference books, and employ 
only college graduates for teachers. With a 
large attendance they are able to employ de- 
partmental teachers who have made special 
preparation for special branches. ‘Now, is it 
not absurd to require these high schools, so dif- 
ferently constituted, to use in class work books 
of the same grade? 

8. The fastest trotter, the highest grade of 
cattle, have not yet been evolved. Men like 
Luther Burbank are continually providing for 
the farmer new fruits, grasses, grains and 
products deserving his attention. Better text- 
books can be made than are in use today, es- 
pecially in the sciences, mathematics, and his- 
tory. Every year sees them introduced on the 
market. It is just as wise to shut out the 
schoolmaster from these better books as it would 
be to forbid the farmer to avail himself of the 
products of other men’s brains in his work on 
the farm. Give the pupils in our high schools, 
and the teachers, as fair a show as you give 
the farmer. Give brains an equal chance with 
muscles. 

4. But, again, uniformity in text-books in 
high schools requires a certain degree of uni- 
formity in courses of study. The high school 
with four full years in its course, which re- 
quires the full completion of the grammar 
school curriculum, cannot use the same course 
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of study as the small school with only two years 
in its course. 

The proposition is so ridiculous as hardly to 
bear discussion. The course of study must be 
made to suit certain local conditions, and after 
that the text-books, such as the wants of the 
school demand, can be chosen. In doing this the 
wisdom of teachers and directors should have 
free play, unhampered by any rigid state law. 
I have seen the attempt made to induce uni- 
formity in a state course of study, but it never 
has succeeded, and perhaps it is just as well 
that it so often fails. If it is said that uni- 
formity in high schools would force the poorer 
schools to use better books, it is equally as true 
that it would force the best schools to use poorer 
books. It is simply a way of “robbing Peter to 
pay Paul.” It will necessarily lower the aver- 
age. If it is urged that it would reduce the 
cost of books, we are forced to acknowledge the 
truth of it, but not of ‘the most desirable books. 
The expense of providing books would probably 
be lessened to parents, but we come back with 
Channing: “Money should never be weighed 
against the soul of the child.” 

A late writer states the main question thus: 
“By what method of selection of text-books can 
we make the four years of high school study 
give the boy the largest equipment for life?” 
Certainly not by allowing the state to select the 
books with no reference to location or environ- 
ment, and with sole reference to the price. The 
high school has two ends in view. The way 
must be kept open so that the poor man’s child 
ean get his fitting for college; it would be worse 
than any form of “race suicide” to shut him 
out. But it must also give the pupil who is 


forced by circumstances to stop at this point 


the fullest equipment for life. To accomplish 
these two ends requires discretion, good judg- 
ment, and absolute freedom. 


Uniformity in Elementary School Texts 
-.We come now to the desirability of state- 


‘wide uniformity of books in all schools below 


the high school, supported by the state. It is 
unfortunate that the advocates of this scheme 
persist in arguing it from the financial stand- 
point. If they could point to one instance in 
which the schools have improved under the 
operation of a state uniformity law, it would 
strengthen their arguments immensely. It is 
also remarkable that it has few if any advo- 
cates at teachers’ associations, or from the edu- 
cational platform. The whole body of edu- 
eators, of -high or low degree, are almost a unit 
in opposing it. Their testimony is the stronger 
because it is drawn from actual experience in 
the school room and not from theory. They 
realize that there is a wide difference in schools, 
as there is in text-books, and that these two 
factors—the school and the book—must be ad- 
justed to each other, in order to attain the 
highest success. 

The entire scheme of state uniformity of 
text-books is undemocratic in its nature and 
tends to lessen the interest of the public in the 
management of the schools. There is no argu- 
ment in its favor that cannot be used with 
equal fairness in favor of uniformity of hoes, 
or dish-pans, or any utensil of general farm or 
household use. It is said that from a financial 
point of view shoestrings are of greater impor- 
tance than school books. Why does not some 
one frame a law: fixing the length, color, size 
and materials of shoestrings, name a price, and 
make it a misdemeanor to be found using any 
other? The only argument in either case would 
be the lessening of the cost to the individual 
purchaser. The farmer does not purchase his 
reaper, or mowing machine, because his neigh- 
bor has one of that make, but because it is best 
suited to conditions of his farm, the kind and 
nature of crops, and the intelligence of the help 
he has to employ. In the same way it is wise 
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to select our school books, not because they are 

used in the next district, but because after 

careful examination we find them best suited 

to the wants of the district in which our chil- 

dren attend. Freedom in selection of text- 

books is the only way to obtain the best schools. 
The Cost of School Books 

There is a misunderstanding in the public 
mind as to the actual cost of school books, 
which can be corrected best by the citation of 
facts. ‘The man is a moderate smoker who ex- 
pends five cents a day for cigars; yet he ex- 
pends in a year over $18.00. There are but 
very few families in the state in which the 
yearly bill for school books amounts to anything 
like that. The laboring man is not counted 
extravagant who pays five cents for blacking his 
shoes every Saturday night; yet the cash paid 
for that would purchase a new set of books for 
his boy in nearly every grade in Iowa schools, 
below the high school. 

We can only obtain the approximate cost of 
books in this state. In some counties the people 
have voted uniformity; in others practical uni- 
formity prevails through concerted action of 
the different boards. There are counties in 


‘which the books are furnished the pupils at 


actual cost, the county paying the expense of 
handling them; there are others in which the 
dealers are allowed to charge a small commis- 
sion for their trouble. 

We can take two typical counties as samples: 

In Polk county an advanced arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, United States history, and 
a fourth reader can be bought for less than 
three dollars, the contract being *good for five 
years. The books are almost invariably used 
by two or three children in the same family, 
and are not all to be bought at one time. 

In Marshall county, where all school books 
are bought by the county, the books of: the 
county auditor show that during each of the 
five years from 1901 to 1906 the average cost 
per pupil was 48.8 cents. 

Thus it seems that there is very little reason 
for the claim that the cost of text-books is so 
burdensome as to justify a resort to state uni- 
formity, which has invariably proved a costly 
and unsatisfactory experiment wherever tried. 

One of the strongest objections to state uni- 
formity is that it prevents a change of books 
even when in the judgment of the best men it 
seems desirable. Hon. Newton Bateman, for- 
merly State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Tllinois, in his eighth annual report 
says this: “An occasional and judicious change 
of text-books in a public school is not in itself 
to be deprecated. On the contrary, it is often 
beneficial, not only when the change is from 
poor books to good ones, or from good ones to 
better ones, but for the mere sake of the change 
itself. There often comes a time in the history 
of a school when it is quite evident that the 
substitution of a fresh, new book for a long- 
used old one would greatly promote the inter- 
ests of the scholars and the good of the school. 
Tn such eases, no higher power should stand in 
the way; the directors should be free to do what 
the welfare of their own particular school re- 
quires. The only important question to be con- 
sidered in such instances is that of expense. 
Tf the parents are generally able and willing to 
procure the new books, there should be no offi- 
cial obstacle to their doing so.” In my experi- 
ence I have seldom asked a parent to supply a 
new book for his child, that he has not done it 
willingly when convinced that it was for the 
child’s welfare. 

I once heard a prominent and successful man- 
ufacturer, in discussing this same point, say: 
“Our attics are full of machinery which we dis- 
carded from time to time, not because it is 
worn out, but because we found something so 
much better that we were forced to make a 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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SOCIALISM IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

One of the evils which has beset American 
school administrative labors has consisted in 
the employment of political methods of an 
undesirable character. Whenever school boards 
have been condemned by the local citizenship, 
it was because partisanship had been intro- 
duced and found expression in affording ad- 
vantages to the members and their friends 
rather than to foster the educational interests 
of the child. 

As a consequence there have been upheavals 
in the large cities, and system after system 
has been abolished to give way to new meth- 
ods of creatihg school boards. The public has 
not been willing to let political parties run 
the schools, nor let school boards center their 
efforts upon personal advantage. 

Much improvement has been achieved and 
many of the evils which had fastened them- 
selves upon school administrative bodies have 
been eliminated. ‘The nonpartisan spirit has 
won, and, while few school boards throughout 
the larger cities of the country are perfect, it 
may be said that they are at least freed from 
the political boss. 

The new political cult which has been in- 
troduced in this country, and more especially 
in some of the larger cities, has succeeded in 
securing representation upon school boards. 
The Social-Democratic party has made tre- 
mendous strides and has secured a voice in 
municipal governmental affairs, including 
school boards. Such effort is only natural. 

The appearance of this political force in the 
school administrative field leaves some room 
for speculation. Its plans and purposes as 
outlined are not unattractive, except that they 
tend to extremes in certain directions. But, 
if the policy adopted by this new political 
party in certain cities is to prevail, some ap- 
prehension may be felt. 

The Social-Democrats in the school board 
of a certain American city do not perform 
their function in this body as free and untram- 
meled citizens, but as the strict adherents of 
their party. They receive their instructions 
from a central political body, and every act is 
subject to party approval. 

This policy was brought to the surface re- 
cently in a rather striking manner. A mem- 
ber of the school board, who by virtue of his 
high character, exceptional ability and valu- 
able services to the school system had been 
slated for the presidency, was opposed by the 
Social-Democrats because he was not a mem- 
ber of that party. The wisdom of elevating 
the particular member to the presidency was 
conceded by the socialist members, but, as 
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they regretfully admitted, party instructions 
had to be obeyed, and their vote was cast for 
one of their own number. 

The introduction of this form of partisan- 
ship is only a repetition of the old-time polit- 
ical methods which have been vigorously con- 
demned in the past. If the interests of party 
must supersede the interests of the schools, 
the true purpose of school administration is 
defeated. No man can perform the duties of 
a school board member with justice to him- 
self and to the sacred charge entrusted to him 
if he is to be subject to the behests of any po- 
litical party. The educational welfare of the 
child precedes all party interests and party 
advantage. 


DEPOSING SUPERINTENDENTS. 

We have observed with interest and regret 
a number of bitter contests waged by school 
boards over the retention or dismissal of their 
superintendents. So bitter have some of these 
fights become that the press and the public 
have been wrought to the highest pitch. The 
deadlocks which have arisen in several locali- 
ties have impeded the entire administrative 
business of the schools, with serious detriment 
to the children. 

There is no position in municipal official 
life more arduous, more exacting and more 
vexatious than that of school superintendent. 
No public position demands more scholar- 
ship, more character and more executive abil- 
ity. No one in public life is more surrounded 
by more watchful eyes, and is weighed and 
measured more critically. 

There are always four factors that stand 
ready to praise and to condemn the superin- 
tendent, and like four walls they enclose his 
official perspective. Here is the school board, 
there the teaching corps, here the press, there 
the public. 

Those who are prejudiced against a super- 
intendent can readily find objections. His 
capabilities can be minimized, his shortcom- 
ings enlarged upon. If he is firm, he is stig- 
matized an autocrat; if he is discreet, he is 
designated a weakling; if he is progressively 
active, he is stamped a faddist; if he is con- 
servative, he is condemned as a back number. 
His motives are only too readily questioned, 
his judgment misinterpreted and his actions 
misconstrued. 

Among his persecutors we find the citizen 
busybody, who is sometimes a taxpayer; the 
rebellious teacher who sometimes is compe- 
tent; the editor who sometimes is a reformer ; 
the school board member who too often is a 
political schemer. 

Honest differences of opinion will arise 
among the members of a school board over the 
services of a superintendent, whether he should 
be retained or dismissed. At best the decapi- 
tation of so high an official is an unpleasant 
task, wrought with strife and ill-feeling. 

But a broad and liberal spirit must guide 
the judgment of the members. The general 
results obtained in the school system, rather 
than the minor shortcomings, should be 
weighed. A spirit of co-operation, not oppres- 
sion, should prevail. If a superintendent falls 
short to an observable degree in his profes- 
sional requirements and his removal becomes 
a public necessity, then a frank, fearless state- 
ment should be made by the board. 

In all cases the board must be above the 
prejudices which may sway a portion of the 


public, the revenge which may prompt indi- 
vidual members, and the selfishness that may 
actuate the teacher and the principal. Neither 
race, nor creed, nor politics should become 
factors. The school board should look for 
the true ‘schoolmaster in its superintendent. 
And, if it does find, upon mature considera- 
tion, that it has the wrong man, then drop 
him, but not until then. 


MAKING UP COMMITTEES. 

The annual reorganization of every school 
board involves contests for the presidency and 
for the memberships on the various commit- 
tees. In small boards of five to twelve mem- 
bers, the duty of the presiding officer, in this 


direction, is comparatively simple. The num-’ 


ber of committees is usually limited to finance, 
school management and building, equally im- 
portant in their work. The character, training 
and experience of a dozen men can readily be 
analyzed to place each where he will be of the 
greatest service. 

But, where the school board consists of fif- 
teen to twenty-five, or even more members, 
the committee assignments often cause bick- 
erings and bitterness. Every member will nat- 
urally have some preference, actuated by a 
like for a particular branch of the work, or a 
dislike for another. Sometimes he has a pur- 
pose in view and a particular committee may 
serve in good stead for his efforts. If a spirit 
of intrigue prevails, the president is often 
placed in an embarrassing position. 

The presiding officer of a school board 
should always be left free in choosing his com- 
mittees. If the members place sufficient con- 
fidence in a man to elevate him to the head 
of a school system, he is entitled to a free hand 
in the formation of his committees. No exec- 
utive officer can plan a lifte of action and fol- 
low it to its successful conclusion unless his 
assistants are working in harmony with him, 


in the positions for which he knows them best 
fitted. 


BUILDING REPAIRS. 

The subject of schoolhouse construction has 
properly received attention at the hands of 
architects and school men during the past few 
years. We have made considerable strides in 
working out standards of construction, sani- 
tation, heating, ventilation, etc., for the new 
buildings which are being erected. 

But, it might well be asked whether, in our 
earnestness for providing new buildings of high 
grade, we have not neglected the old school- 
houses which are standing in our cities and vil- 
lages. A few notable exceptions there are, of 
school boards who have adopted a well-defined 
policy of making a yearly allowance for im- 
proving old buildings. Their success leads 
us to inquire if a general adoption of such a 
plan would not work wonders in many a city 
and town. How can a board pride itself in 
one or two fine sanitary structures, if a dozen 
of the remaining schools are old, dark, poorly 
ventilated ? 

Supt. Beede of New Haven, in discussing 
this subject, writes very aptly: “However 
desirable it might be from a school stand- 
point to destroy our old school buildings and 
to erect modern buildings in their places, it 
is apparent that such a course is. impractic- 
able. With the great need of additional build- 
ings, it is plain that our old buildings must 
still serve school purposes for many years. In 
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and floors and stairs should be constantly re- 
paired.” 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM. 

The program of the Department of School 
Administration of the National Education As- 
sociation for the Cleveland convention has 
been announced and reveals some of the best 
names now connected with American school 
boards. 

The subjects chosen for discussion are of 
vital interest to school boards at the present 
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Better roads needed in the South for the 
county high schools. 


other page of this issue. 


Education and Morality. 

The home and society were not formed by 
the three F’s and the three R’s, and they can- 
not be held together by them. It is far more 
difficult, far more important, and far more edu- 
cational, to master the temper than to master 
the rules of syntax, to know the ten command- 
ments than to know the number of bones in the 
body, to study the duties of life than to run 
after its fads and frills, even though the latest 
in the market of educational bric-a-brac. 
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Cartoonist Morgan’s idea of the Collingwood tragedy. 


als, the survivals of the fittest and the strong- 
est, gives way at least to the*one divine, eternal 
survival of moral law and moral righteousness. 
—T. J. Shealy, S. J.. Fordham University. 


Horace Mann, the first great editor of an edu- 
cational journal, wrote: “This journal is pub- 
lished, not because it is wanted, but because 
it is needed.” 

Preaching isn’t necessarily teaching. 

Synonyms: Child labor—child murder. 


The standing of a school system should not 
be judged by the prominence of its superintend- 
ent but by the character of its teachers. 





Schoolhouse cleaning for fire protection 
in Baltimore. 
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NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
UPLANDS, CAL. 
The building is located on an ideal tract of 


‘five acres, the ground of which has a gentle 


slope to the south for a distance of several 
miles. The building faces south, overlooking 
the valley below with its suburban towns and 
many groves of oranges and the many other 


‘semi-tropical fruits, plants and flowers which 
‘grow so beautifully and plentifully in southern 


California. 


The building is 148 feet square in size, and 
main story and full basement in height. 

The foundation is of concrete. The basement 
walls from foundation up to the water table 
are of carefully selected blue and mottled cob- 
blestones, which are laid up in colored cement 
mortar and tuck pointed. The water table, 
base of pilasters, and the window sills and caps 
are of artificial cast stone. The walls of the 
main story are of brick, with blue brick facing 
and colored mortar in the joints. 

The cornices are of galvanized iron, and the 
roof is of slate. The main floor and the floors 


‘of the class and sewing rooms in the base- 


ment have been laid with clear beech. All 
other floors are cement. 


The front entrance and the principal’s offices 
have been finished in red birch stained ma- 
hogany. The library, corridors and assembly 
hall are finished with selected slash grained 
Oregon pine and stained golden oak. The class 
and other rooms are in vertical grained Oregon 
pine in the natural. The walls and ceilings are 
plastered with hard wall plaster and will be 
tinted. 

The building contains ten classrooms on the 
main floor with a combined seating capacity of 
560 pupils. There are also two classrooms in 
the basement with a seating capacity of 150 
pupils. The principal’s office, private office, li- 
brary and the assembly hall are also on the 
main floor, with very wide and conveniently 
arranged corridors connecting with wide main 
front and two rear entrances. 


The assembly hall is located in the central 
part of the building and well lighted from 
above. It is separated on the sides from the 
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NEW UPLAND SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CAL. 
A. C. Smith, Architect, Los Angeles. 


corridors by very large doors, which slide up, 
and separated from the front corridor by ac- 
cordion doors. 

When the large doors are closed the assembly 
hall has a seating capacity of 400 persons. 
There is also a balcony at the rear with a 
capacity of 185 persons. With the large doors 
opened, throwing the corridors into the assem- 
bly, room is provided for 985 persons. 

The floor of the central classroom at the rear 
of the building is raised to a level with the 
stage in the assembly hall. The division be- 


tween this classroom and assembly is a very 
large and well deafened door, which may be 
raised, thus converting the entire classroom 
into a stage. 

The architect has devised an ingenious ar- 
rangement for hanging the extra large and 
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heavy sliding doors by which a door 12x27 feet 


and weighing 1,800 pounds can be easily opened _ 


or closed from any position with only one hand. 

, The classrooms all have ample cloakrooms. 
In addition to the main library, each classroom 
is provided with a reference library cabinet. 

The basement contains two classrooms, sloyd, 
gymnasium, sewing, manual training, domestic 
science, dining, lunch, teachers’ rest, janitor’s, 
furnace, bicycle, and toilet rooms. The toilet 
rooms are provided with a novel and ingenious 
device which makes them absolutely odorless 
and perfectly sanitary. This result is accom- 
plished without cost of operation. 

The building is heated and ventilated with 
the plenum system and wired throughout for 
electric lighting. 

The building completed cost $38,000. 
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PLANS OF THE NEW UPLAND ISCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 34, BOROUGH OF RICHMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 
Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect and Superintendent of the Board of Education. PUBLIC SCHOOL 33, BOROUGH OF RICHMOND, NEW YORK CITY. 
s Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, BATTLE LAKE, MINN. 
Albert Shippel, Architect, Mankato, Minn. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, BATTLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL. BASEMENT PLAN, BATTLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Recent. Modern School Houses. 
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There are good reasons for believing that the 
attendance at the convention of the N. E. A., 
to be held at Cleveland, June 29th to July 3d, 
will surpass any previous gathering of that 
body. No effort is being spared to make the 
convention a memorable one in the history of 
the organization. 

The executive officers and the local organi- 
zations, assisted by several hundreds of Cleve- 
land’s representative citizens, have been at work 
enthusiastically and energetically since early 
in the year, and it is confidently expected that 
fifty thousand visitors will be welcomed. Cer- 
tainly nothing is being left undone for the 
convenience and comfort of the visiting 


teachers. 





Superior Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


The central location of Cleveland, its ac-’ 


cessibility both by railroad, trolley and steam- 
ship, make it an ideal place for so large a gath- 
ering as that planned this year; its equable 
summer weather, its beautiful location over- 
looking the lake, its charming parks and en- 
virons will all add much to the enjoyment of 
those who will make it the mecca of their sum- 
mer outing. 

By special permission of the United States 
Government, Cleveland’s magnificent new post 
office building will be open to the public 
for the first time to serve as the registra- 
tion ‘bureau. It is so spacious and so cen- 
trally located at the Public square that all the 
administration of the convention will be -ex- 
peditiously handled. For the general sessions 
the fine new Hippodrome, which has been re- 
cently opened, will be used. With the post of- 
fice building for registration and the Hippo- 
drome for meetings, Cleveland will provide the 
finest and most practical places for these pur- 
poses that have ever been furnished the N. E. 
A. convention. The smaller conferences and 
department meetings will be held in capacious 
halls and churches in various parts of the city. 

Owing to the illness of Supt. Cooley of Chi- 
eago, the making of the program for the gen- 
eral meetings has been unavoidably delayed. 
It has devolved upon Supt. Schaeffer of Penn- 





Garfield Memorial Monument, Cleveland. 
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sylvania to act in Mr. Cooley’s place, and he 
has: promised a rich and varied list of topics 
and speakers. ‘The program bulletin will be 
issued early. in May by Secretary Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. 

For information relating to the arrange- 
ments for the convention, hotel reservations, 
railroad rates, etc., inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. W. G. Rose, executive secre- 
tary, Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The program of the “Department of School 
Administration” of the National Education As- 
sociation has been completed and given out for 
publication. The officers deemed it wise to de- 
vote the entire first session to a discussion of 
the problems of schoolhouse construction. The 
recent disaster at Collinwood will make this 
topic a most timely one, and some practical 
conclusions will undoubtedly be presented. 

Of the three addresses for the second day, 
Dr. Thompson’s will be a general summing up 
of present tendencies in American school ad- 
ministration. Mr. Thonpson has had many 
years of experience in school board as well as 
university work and a masterly, co nprehensive 
summing up of school board needs may be ex- 
pected. Commissioner Jones will take up a 
problem which is now uppermost in the minds 
of rural committees—the consolidation of 
schools. President Lindemann of Milwaukee 
will speak of trade and industrial instruction. 
The complete program is as follows: 


Program. 
First Day: 
“Modern School Architecture.” By Wm. B. 
Ittner, architect board of education, St. Louis, 
Mo. ? 


“Innovations in School Architecture.” By 


. Wilbur T. Mills, school architect, Columbus, 


Ohio. 





Lake View Park, Cleveland. 


“Western School Architecture.” By John 
Latenser, school architect, Omaha, Neb. 

Appointment of committees, etc., etc. 

Second Day: 

“Present Day Tendencies in School Admin- 
istration.” By Prof. W. O. Thompson, Pres. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Centralization of Rural Schools in Ohio.” 
By E. A. Jones, state school commissioner, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

“Trade Schools and School Boards.” By 
August S. Lindemann, president school board, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Election of officers, etc., etc. 

School boards are cordially invited to send 
delegates to the convention, which will be held 
in Cleveland, O., June 29 to July 3. Full in- 
formation may be had by writing: William G. 
Rose, local secretary at Cleveland; Dr. Irwin 
Shepard, secretary of the N. E. A. at Winona, 
Minn., or Wm. Geo. Bruce, secretary of the de- 
partment of school administration at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


WHAT A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
SHOULD KNOW. 
By Hon. J. W. Olsen. 

Since the county superintendent should be 
a man of scholarship as broad, and prepa- 
ration as professional, as that of the city su- 
perintendent, he should equip himself with 
a liberal education and professional training, 
plus that knowledge which is the result of 
practical contact with rural school conditions. 
* * * Only temporarily and accidentally can 
the schools of a county get beyond the ideals 
of its superintendent. * * * He must be 
able to properly frame a course of study that 
will meet the general and the individual need. 
* * * Tt is part of the work of the county 
superintendent to find the best there is, not 
only in every child but in every man and 
woman of his parish, and to use that best for 
the highest good of the whole. * * * He 
should know and be able to plan for the best 
in rural school architecture, including heating, 
lighting, ventilation and sanitation; should be 
able to guide in the purchase of libraries, text 
books and apparatus; should know the differ- 
ence between good teaching and bad—how to 
praise the good so that it will become better, 
how to transform the bad to good. He should 
know the school laws of his state, with the 
opinions of constituted authority * * * 
should be able to so present the needs of his 
schools to parents, officers and taxpayers that 
they will appreciate their privilege of imme- 
diate and future reform. * * * He must 
know, not only how to keep aloof from local 
animosities, but how to use his tactful influ- 


ence for the healing of neighborhood breaches. _ 


* * * He should know that he cannot be a 


leader, cannot do his best work, without that 
courage that does what conscience-inspired 
judgment dictates, regardless of personal con- 
sequences. He should be a real forerunner of 
progress. 


Milwaukee, Wis. School teachers who have 
taught for four years may become permanently 
employed by the school board. Unless dis- 
charged for cause, they will retain their posi- 
tion from year to year. 

The rule as adopted by the board is as fol- 
lows: 

Teachers who have been continuously em- 
ployed in the Milwaukee schools as regularly 
appointed teachers for not less than four years 
may, by majority vote of the board, upon rec- 
ommendation of the committee on examina- 
tion and appointment, be placed upon the list 
of teachers permanently employed. 

Teachers so placed upon such list shall not 
be subject to annual appointment but shall con- 
tinue to serve until dismissed by the board, 
subject to the rules of the board concerning 


suspensions. They shall serve in such positions , 


and shall be subject to such assignment and 
transfer as the board may from time to time 
determine or as may be provided for in its 
rules. They may be suspended as provided in 
the rules of the board; they may be dismissed 
by a majority vote of the board upon recom- 
mendation of the committee on complaints. 

The rule is defective in that it fails to re- 
quire the recommendation of the professional 
factors. 

The state legislature of Kentucky has passed 
a bill under which the members of the Louis- 
ville school board will receive a salary of ten 
dollars for every meeting which they attend. 

Publication Delayed. 

The plans of the new Collinwood school, 
which we promised to print in the May issue 
of the School Board Journal, have been un- 
avoidably delayed. The board of education 
ordered a number of changes in the plans dur- 
ing the past month and revised sketches could 
not be obtained before the Journal went to 
press. 
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A LETTER FROM SUPT. F. G. BLAIR OF 
ILLINOIS TO BUILDERS AND JAN- 
ITORS OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 

To Builders and Janitors of Schoolhouses: 
Listen! Do you hear that? It’s the fire 
alarm. Look! Can you see the smoke and 
flames? It?s the schoolhouse that you built, 
Mr. Contractor, and those are the doors which 
you left locked, Mr. Janitor. Don’t run away, 
gentlemen. Stand by and see the terrible burnt 
offering made to your stupidity and criminal 
negligence. Don’t shrink back. Press close to 
these stricken, frenzied mothers and fathers. 
Listen! Do you hear those screams, Mr. 
Builder? Can you see those children strug- 
gling, fighting, gasping, dying on the crowded, 
crumbling stairways which you built and de- 
clared safe? Look, Mr. Janitor. Can you see 
that heap of writhing, strangling children piled 
high against the doors which you bolted with 
your own hands? No, no, don’t turn away. 
They're breaking in the doors now. See those 
mangled, blackened forms which parents are 
snatching from the flames! Look again, Mr. 
Janitor! It’s all a part of your ghastly work. 
Stay and see it finished. They came this morn- 


ing, bright and happy, those children. They 
placed their lives in your hands. You betrayed 
their confidence. Look at them now. Their 


charred hands are not raised against you, their 
smothered voices offer no protest, their black- 
ened faces frown not upon you, but before 
these broken parents and in the presence of a 
just God you must stand and give an account 
of your stewardship. 

And you, Mr. Contractor, and you, Mr. Ar- 
chitect, and you, Mr. Director—you who held 
so lightly your obligation to safeguard the lives 
of these children—come with me and view the 
wreck and ruin which your ignorance and greed 
have wrought. Yes, yes, I know that the crape 
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on your own door makes it hard for me to say 
it, but it must be said. No ingenious explana- 
tion which you can give will bring back the 
rosy cheeks and happy faces. No abject apol- 
ogy can hush that awful sob that shakes a 
hundred homes. Nothing that you can say or 
do will make these charred walls resound again 
with the glad voices which your unpardonable 
blunders choked out. But there is something 
you can do. I know it will seem hard, but you 
must do it in order that the awful lesson of 
your terrible work may never be forgotten. Up 
from these embers must continue to arise a 
warning light which shall flash into the eye of 
the whole world, and you, so long as you have 
breath, must keep that flame alive. Up from 
these dismantled walls must come an unending 
wail of suffering, dying children, and you, Mr. 
Director, and you, Mr. Builder, and you, Mr. 
Janitor, must stand forever upon these walls 
and proclaim to the world: “That light which 
you saw flash to heaven we lit with our own 
miserable hands. That wail that pierced the 
heart of all humanity we crushed out with our 
own cruel stupidity and ignorance. This heap 
of charred bodies which you see here is the 
awful sacrifice offered up to our cupidity and 
greed. And, lest we forget and the world for- 
get, we stand here upon these walls and as our 
penance repeat continually, ‘Whosoever shall 
offend one of these little ones, that believe in 
me, it is better that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the sea.’ ” 


Toledo Fire Drill Rules. 

Supt. Van Cleve has formulated a set of 
rules to guide principals in conducting fire 
drills. The rules read: 

Fire drills are to be given at least once a 
month. In these drills pupils are to be taken 
clear out of the building in fair weather, if 
not too cold. 


When the weather is too cold or too stormy 
pupils are to be brought to the various exits 
and the exit doors are to be opened and fast- 
ened in that position. 


Pupil monitors for each set of doors are to 
be chosen from the nearest room available to 
the exits, unless these rooms are occupied by 
children too small for such duty; alternative 
monitors are to be chosen, to provide against 
absence of regular monitors. At the alarm of 
fire monitors are to run ahead of the pupils 
and throw the exit doors open and fasten them 
in place. 


Pupils and teachers are to be trained against 
panic and surprise alarms. Janitors will be 
instructed to. give alarms at times unknown to 
principals, teachers and pupils, and the super- 
intendent and other persons designated by him 
will give alarms from time to time in the 
manner in which passersby, not knowing school 
signals, would give them in the event that a 
fire was discovered from outside the school 
building. ' 


In training children in fire drills let princi- 
pals and teachers provide for alternative exits ; 
if the regular way to take children out of the 
building is from front exit, let the children be 
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trained to a condition where the front exits 
might be cut off by fire. 

Reports of the regular fire drills must be 
made. The principal is to name the date when 
the regular drill is given, whether it is a regu- 
lar drill or a surprise drill, whether pupils 
have gone clear out of the building or merely 
to the exits, and the length of time occupied 
in emptying the building. 

The New York Law. 

The state of New York has several excel- 
lent laws to insure the safety of school: chil- 
dren against fire. Of these, the fire drill act 
provides that every school of one hundred. or 
more pupils must conduct emergency drills at 
least once a month. Principals and others in 
charge are liable to arrest and punishable by 
a fine not exceeding $50. Boards of education 
are required to print the act in the manual 
prepared for the guidance of teachers. 


The state school laws make mandatory the 
construction of fire stairways on the outside of 
all school buildings more than two stories high. 
These stairways must be accessible by means 
of doors from each story above the first, and 
must be kept in good order and free from 
obstructions. 


All exit doors must open outwardly and 
must, if double doors are used, be fastened 
with movable bolts operated simultaneously by 
the inside handle. No door shall open imme- 
diately upon a flight of stairs, but a space at 
least the width of the door shall be provided 
between such stairs and door. Winding steps 
in place of platforms are entirely - prohibited; 
all stairs must be constructed with straight 
runs and changes in direction must be effected 
by platforms. : 

Commissioner Draper has urgently requested 
school boards to go beyond the requirements of 
the law and take every precaution which they 
deem essential to the safety of the children 
entrusted to their care. 


Columbus, O. The school board has adopted 
a number of recommendations for the better 
protection of the school against fire. The more 
important recommendations are: , 


That in all school buildings hereafter 
erected fireproofing be placed over the furnaces; 
that there be a fireproof room in each basement 
for kindling and waste; that in all existing 
buildings the furnaces be made fireproof as 
rapidly as possible; that all third stories be 
abandoned as soon as practicable; that auto- 
matic fireproof doors be placed at the foot of 
basement stairs; that the spaces under stair- 
ways be cleared and closed; that heavy asbestos 
cardboard be placed over all smoke pipes in the 
basement. 

Kansas Has Commission. 

Governor Hack of Kansas has appointed a 
commission of seven to consider and formulate 
desirable school legislation for presentation to 
the next legislature. The commission has been 
appointed at the request of the state teachers’ 
association, which has appropriated funds for 
any expenses which might be incurred. 
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A Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 

An improved form of drinking fountain for 
schools has been suggested by Mr. William Hey, 
sanitary engineer, Portland, Ore. Mr. Hey pre- 
sented the accompanying sketch of the foun- 
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tain at the recent meeting of the American 
Society of Plumbing Inspectors and Sanitary 
Engineers.. The outside casing, which is about 
8 inches in diameter, acts as a waste and also 
as support for the fountain. The latter is 
raised about three inches above the casing and 
is 3 inches in diameter. Fresh water is sup- 
plied through a % inch pipe, regulated by 
means of a key stop, to overflow gently and 
continually. The fountain may be attached to 
the wall, as shown in the sketch, or set upon a 
pedestal. For schools, Mr. Hey advocated. the 
first named pattern. Several may be placed in 
a row at different heights, to serve large and 
small children. A trap must be provided be- 
tween the fountain and sewer connection, just 
as in the ordinary basin. 

The present method of supplying water in 
most schools is unsanitary. Where the cups 
are not well taken care of, it is disgusting. In 
the end the drinking fountain is cheaper than 
the cup, because it is sanitary. 


RECENT PATENTS. 
Desk. Thomas H. Thompson, Winfield, Tex. 





The combination with a desk standard having 
a socket, one wall of the socket being notched; 
of a lid arm pivotally connected to the stand- 
ard; an L-shaped bolt loosely mounted within 
the socket and having a shoulder, a notch en- 
gaging portion for the bolt, and means upon 
the lid arm for successively engaging the angle 
portion and shoulder of the bolt to shift the 
bolt out of the path of said means and to seat 
the notch engaging portion of the bolt within 
the notch respectively, said bolt being movable 


.by gravity against one wall of the standard 
socket and below and into the path of said 


means immediately subsequent to the first or 
shifting operation. 
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The combination of opposed me nbers, a rack 
on one member, a pinion connected with the 
other member and engaging said rack, an inter- 
nal annular gear connected with said pinion, a 
shaft extending axially through said pinion and 
gear, an annular gear eccentrically mounted 
within the internal gear, and means for oper- 
ating said annular gear. 


. Blackboard Eraser. 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


William 


H. Hartley, 





A blackboard eraser comprising a box or re- 
ceptacle, rollers journaled in said receptacle, 
endless bands of erasive material mounted on 
said rollers, and a cover for said receptacle pro- 
vided with cleaning blades to bear upon the 
surface of the endless bands to remove the fine 
particles of chalk and deposit them in said 
receptacle. 

The combination of a movable member, a 
rack on said member, a pinion engaging said 
rack, an internal annular gear connected with 
said pinion, a shaft extending axially through 
said pinion and gear, an annular gear within 
the internal gear, an eccentric on the shaft 
supporting said annular gear, and means for 
preventing rotation of said annular gear. 


SUPPLIES. 

State Supt. Luther L. Wright of Michigan 
has warned the school boards and other school 
officials of the state against personally accept- 
ing premiums with purchases of school sup- 
plies. Under the law school officers, superin- 
tendents and teachers are prohibited from re- 
ceiving any gift or reward for recommending 
or purchasing any supplies. “Firms have a 
right to offer premiums if they see fit,” says Mr. 
Wright, “but if these offers are made to boards 
of education or teachers they would constitute, 
under the law, an attempt to bribe, and if ac- 


. cepted by such persons, would constitute a 


violation of the law as above stated. This law 
was enacted to prevent grafting of all sorts.” 

Madison, Wis. The contract for the Auto- 
matic Clock System for the new state capitol 
building has been awarded to the Hahl Auto- 
matic Clock Company of Chicago. The new 
high school is being equipped with the Hahl 
Pneumatic Clock and Programme System. 

Mr. Henry C. Haskell, who has furnished a 
large number of schools and colleges with class 
and society pins, has removed his office and 
manufacturing departments from Maiden Lane 
to 38 West Thirty-third street, New York City. 
The new location will give Mr. Haskell largely 
increased quarters and will enable him to fill 
orders promptly and carefully. 

A handy booklet describing in detail the cor- 
rect methods of installing slate blackboards has 
been issued by the Pennsylvania Structural 
Slate Company. School board men and archi- 
tects should have a copy of this handy booklet 
in their desks for reference. It will be sent 


gratis upon request to the Easton, Pa., office of 
the firm. ‘ 
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What stories do children prefer to read? In- 
teresting answers to this pertinent question 
have been obtained from children themselves 
by Claude G. Leland, librarian of the board of 
education of New York City. At his request 
teachers in the grammar grades in the public 
schools, especially those in charge of the work 


in English, sent to him reviews or opinions - 


written by pupils on favorite authors or favorite 
books. About four thousand such statements, 
representing the higher classes in nearly every 
section of the five boroughs, were obtained, the 
children being between t!.e ages of 10 and 14 
years. 

In their list of ten favorite authors, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin stood second, followed, at in- 
tervals, by Dickens, Mrs. Stowe, Longfellow, 
and Scott—four other authors whose writings 
are represented in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
Riverside Literature Series. The first ten fa- 
vorite books included “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “Evangeline,” ete. It 
will be seen that Mrs. Wiggin alone is repre- 
sented by more than one book. “Timothy’s 
Quest” (abridged) and stories from the two 
“Rebecca books” have been published in the 
Riverside Literature Series. 

All who are interested in problems of school 
administration will find it necessary to read 
the book entitled School Reports and School 
Efficiency, written by Prof. David Snedden and 
Dr. William H. Allen for the New York com- 
mittee on the physical welfare of school chil- 
dren. Its primary purpose is to show how the 
actual facts of school administration are to be 
got at, so that the school principal on the one 
hand and the taxpayer on the other can tell 
exactly how school funds have been expended 
and how the greatest efficiency in school man- 
agement is to be secured. 

Toledo, O., has adopted for exclusive use 
Robbins & Row’s Essential Studies in English, 
published by Row, Peterson & Co. This action 
was the result of a very thorough investigation. 
During the fall Supt. Van Cleve asked each of 
his principals to examine several sets of the 
newer language books and to report to him in 
writing. More than 85 per cent reported in 
favor of Essential Studies. Supt. Van Cleve 
then announced that the judgment of the teach- 
ers accorded with his own and made his rec- 
ommendation. 

Smith’s arithmetics have been adopted in five 
of the six state normal schools in Wisconsin 
and in ten of the sixteen county training 
schools. 

Prang’s Textbook of Art Education for high 
schools and Cheyney’s Short History of Eng- 
land (Ginn) have been adopted by the school 
committee of Worcester, Mass. 

Smith’s arithmetics have been adopted for 
state use in Oregon, Nevada and Louisiana. 
They are the official text in twenty-seven coun- 
ties of Missouri, in eleven counties and 178 
cities and towns in Iowa, in 209 cities and 
towns in Illinois. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press two German 
books, Helene Bohlau’s Ratsmadelgeschichten, 
stories dealing with old Weimar, edited by 
Emma Haevernick of the Girls’ high school, 
Philadelphia, and Der Weg zum Gluck, two in- 
teresting tales for young people, by two dis- 
tinguished modern writers of juvenile German 
stories, edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A First Practice Reader. 

By Libbie J. Eginton, principal of Public 
School No. 47, Brooklyn, N. Y. Illustrated. 
128 pages. Introductory list price, 30 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago. 

As itsename implies, this reader is designed 
for supplementary work. Why should not little 
tots, too, have supplementary reading? Then, 
if ever, the love for variety is keen. Perhaps 
we hardly realize how tired many a little boy 
or girl becomes of just one book. This reading 
matter is interesting. Giving the children the 
same names in the different lessons throughout 
the book, was a skillful truth. It makes them 
seem real, doing just the things that live 
boys and girls like to do and to read about. Of 
the 600 words used, about 100 are new. 
While the word lists are marked diacritically, 
no signs are used in the text. Independence 
is thus cultivated. The book is an effort to 
make reading pleasant, hence profitable. 

A Syllabus for the History of Western Europe. 

Parts I and II with references and review 
questions. By Norman Maclaren Trenholme, 
Ph. D., Harvard. Ginn & Co., New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston. 

This syllabus is arranged to accompany Rob- 
inson’s “History of Western Europe,” or to 
correlate with “Readings in European History,” 
by the same author. It has been the aim in 
arranging this book to give the student a clear 
grasp of the course and connection of events 
of the period covered. There are many refer- 
ences to collateral reading, a fair list of the 


‘most serviceable reference books, and valuable 


review questions. 
The Beginner’s Primer. 

Cloth, 126 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents, 
net, postpaid. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A number of special and helpful exercises 
characferize this primer. There are several dia- 
logues, much conversation, which lend them- 
selves to expressive reading. Only a few new 
words are introduced in each lesson. These are 
used over and over again, in a variety of bright, 
natural expressions, for nothing mechanical or 
monotonous is found in these. pages. Good 
suggestions are given with reference to silent 
réading. In one class of exercises a pupil 
reads*a question silently, then answers aloud. 
In another he reads to himself a direction, then 
cafries out the requirement. Some exercises, 
calling for dramatizing, are really fascinating. 
Teachers are here wisely cautioned against 
working for a too elaborate reproduction. 

Of the three hundred and fifty-one words, 
but fifty-five have more than one syllable. All 
are arranged alphabetically with page refer- 
ences, just as if designed for a university sen- 
ior. The pictures are as good as the text, and 
more could hardly be said. 

The Technique of English. 

. By Oscar Schleif. 45 pages. Published by 
the author, 1748 North Tenth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This is a very clever and scientific study of 
technique of the English language. The author 
claims there exists as yet no scientific basis for 
language technique. It is obvious that the 
writer has, at least, begun such work, which if 
continued will be of incalculable value to stu- 
dents of English. We regret sincerely that the 
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present work contains but forty-five pages; 
nevertheless we are consoled by the fact that 
these few pages contain a remarkably large 
amount of information on this neglected and 
difficult subject. Chapters on “Variety of 
Words,” “The Philosophy of Composition,” 
“Onomatopoeia,” “Ethics,” “Rhythm,” “Variety 
of Mood and Proportion,” give the reader some 
idea of the thoroughness of the author’s inves- 
tigations. We can vouch, in many cases, for 
the soundness of his conclusions. We are some- 
what surprised to see in so sound and clever a 
work that the author has dropped into the mod- 
ern fad—spelling. Thot, thru, tho and similar 
spellings look strange in a learned treatise. 
Style Book of Business English. 

For use in Business Colleges and High 
Schools, ete. By H. W. Hammond. 130 pages. 
Price, 60 cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

This work for business colleges can usefully 
be found in the offices of business houses. It 
will save, if followed, many blunders in busi- 
ness correspondence, and be a considerable help 
to the busy man. Students will find the work 
a valuable assistance, in a branch of work very 
much neglected in many business schools. 
Students’ History of Greece. 

By J. B. Bury, edited for American schools 
by Everett Kimball, Ph. D. Cloth, 377 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1.10, net. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

The Macmillan Company has done the 
schools a good service in getting out this edi- 
tion of Bury’s History of Greece. The success 
which this volume has had in _ secondary 
schools in England has been remarkable and 
leads one to believe that it will rapidly grow 
into popularity in the states. Dr. Bury’s work 
shows a broad and intimate knowledge of the 
subject, and reveals considerable literary and 
pedagogical talent. The maps in black and 
white as well as those in colors are ex- 
cellent for use in conjunction with the text. 
There are hundreds of cuts of coins, heads, etc., 
and a large number of photographic halftone 
illustrations. The important divisions of each 
chapter are given references for supplementary 
reading. There is a useful index. 

The Little Helper. 

By Millicent Baum, principal of public school 
No. 168, New York City. Illustrated. 96 pages. 
Introductory list price, 28 cents. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago. 

The title of this book is attractive. A mere 
glance over its contents deepens this first im- 
pression. The numerous illustrations are full 
of action and interest. Birds are flying, squir- 
rels are eating nuts, a duck with its ducklings 
are going into the water for a good time, a kit- 
ten is chasing a frightened mouse, groups of 
children are playing the many games of child- 
hood. The short, simple, but consecutive sen- 
tences bring out the points of the illustrations, 
thus retelling the story in words. An acquaint- 
ance with this reading matter will add nearly 
fifty words to the child’s printed vocabulary. 

New words, pictures that correlate with na- 
ture work in the first year, sentences of a 
structure that will cultivate a natural style. of 
reading, are the noticeable feature of “The 
Little Helper.” 

Graphic Algebra. 

By Arthur Schultz, Ph. D. 
80 cents, net. 
York, Chicago. 

This book gives an elementary presentation 
of all the fundamental principles included in 
such courses of algebra, and contains in addi- 
tion a number of methods which are shorter 
and require less numerical work than those 
usually given. Thus, for the solution of a 
cubic or hiquadratic by the customary method, 


93 pages. Price, 
The Macmillan Company, New 
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a great deal of calculation is necessary to de- 
termine the co-ordinates of a number of points. 
To avoid these calculations, and to make the 
work truly graphic, the author has devised a 
series of methods for solving quadratics, cubics 
and hiquadratics by means of a standard curve 
and straight lines or circles. _ 

The contents are: Definition, graphic repre- 
sentation of a function of one variable, graphic 
solution of equation involving one unknown 
quantity, graphic solution of equation involv- 
ing two unknown quantities. Part II: Solu- 
tion of equations by means of standard curves; 
quadratic equations, cubic equations, biquad- 
ratic equations. In the appendix there are 
graphic solutions of proble-ns, statistical data 
suitable for graphic representation, tables and 
answers to exercises. 

The Winter’s Tale. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited with ‘notes, 
introduction, glossary, list of variorum readings 
and criticisms. Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke. 283 pages. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. 

The headings under which the editorial work 
are grouped, convey but a faint idea of the 
loving labor and cayeful scholarship that must 
have been expended. The introduction pictures 
the opposing theories of authors in the six- 
teenth century, calling “The Winter’s Tale” “a 
contribution to the discussion of artistic 
method beginning in, England and in Shakes-, 
peare’s time and not ended today in America.” 
The notes explain out-of-the-way allusions, 
quote the opinions of other critics on disputed 
readings, call attention to the dramatic struc- 
ture of the play and the poetic cadence of many 
a passage. Variotum readings are here for 
those to whom they appeal. An etching of “The 
Memorial Theater and Library,” Stratford, con- 
taining Shakespeariana, is placed opposite the 
frontispiece. Critics, from John Dryden, 1672, 
to Bennett Wendell, 1894, have been studied for 
selected criticisms. 

In these pages, besprinkled with capitals and 
earlier spellings, the jealous Leontes, the pa- 
tient but proud Hermione, the warm-hearted, 
faithful Paulina, Florizel, whom love makes 
forgetful of duties due his father and his 
kingdom, and Perdita, seem like old friends 
in a quaint garb. 

The Boy Geologist. 

By Prof. E. J. Houston, author of “The 
Young Prospector.” With illustrations by Her- 
bert Pullinger. 320 pages. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

There are many boys’ stories which interest 
and hold young readers, but there are few books 
that we have read that do these things, and in 
addition convey some amount of scientific 
knowledge in pleasing and understandable form 
as the volume before us. Professor Houston, 
notwithstanding his scientific knowledge and 
his high credit in the scientific world, has also 
that which is perhaps more valuable as an im- 
parter of knowledge, namely, the genius for 
teaching, and, further, the special genius of 
being able to teach soundly and sanely tmder 
fictional form. He speaks on geological mat- 
ters as one having authority, being emeritus 
professor of physical geography and natural 
philosophy in the Central High School of Phil- 
adelphia, professor of physics in the Frank- 
lin Institute. He has served two terms as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. All these credentials will avail 
little with boys unless the writer can tell a good 
story as well, which will hold their interest, 


and in this he is eminently successful. 
(Additional Book Reviews Page 21) 


The Louisa M. Alcott reader is a new supple- 
mentary book for the fourth school year just 
issued by Little, Brown & Co. 
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MR. BEATTYS’ VENTURE. 

The announcement some weeks ago that Mr. 

F. D. Beattys had severed all his connections 

with Silver, Burdett & Company has created 

marked interest among the members of the pub- 
lishing fraternity. 

About the first of the year a number of valu- 


_able opportunities presented themselves to Mr. 


Beattys and he set about organizing the firm 
which bears his name. He associated with him- 
self Mr. Townsend MacCoun to take the edito- 
rial and manufacturing departments of the 
business. Mr. MacCoun was for many years 
connected with A. C. McClurg & Company of 
Chicago and is recognized as one of the most 
practical bookmakers in the country. 

The new firm has already captured an import- 
ant adoption in the state of Virginia and there 


- is every reason to believe that it will become 


one of the important houses in the country. Mr. 
Beattys was one of the founders of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company and his services for that firm 
have been of no small moment. He certainly 
has the well wishes of the best men in the field 
and of the thousands of school people with 
whom he is acquainted. 
OPEN NEW BUILDING. 

The splendid new home of Ginn & Company 
in Chicago was informally opened by a meeting 
of the western field agents on April 10. 

From twenty-one states they came, forty in 
number, to be conducted from cellar to garret 
through the new building. 

At six o’clock dinner was served, after which 
a program of original*recitations, poems and 
songs was rendered by members of the office 
force. Among the present were: H. H. Hil- 
ton, resident director; Mr. O. J. Laylander, 
manager; Dr. P. V. N. Myers, author of Myers’ 
histories; T. W. Gilson, firm member of Ginn 
& Co.; Prof. Robert A. Milliken, and Prof. 
Henry G. Gale, University of Chicago; W. A. 
Clark, E. D. Lobaugh, H. P. Conway, 
John J. Burtch, Walter T. Field, Stuart Eagle- 
son, E. D. Burbank, C. H. Norton, N. T. Ferris, 
Ada M. Fleming, D. W. Hall, Chicago; K. P. 
R. Nelville, E. Longbins, L. E. Flanegin, S. T. 
Burnett, O. L. Watkins, W. C. Ferguson, M. A. 
Campbell, J. W. Swartz, E. E. Richards, F. M. 


MR. F. W. ARBURY, 
Detroit. 


Silver, Burdett & Company’s 
popular representative 
in Michigan. 
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Kendall, C. P. Parkhurst, J. W. Carnahan, W. 
H. Van Fossan, L. R. Halsey, W. R. Andress, 
W. B. Walter, A. L. McBee, I. S. Cutter, L. E. 
Mumford, F. A. Burkert, M. Gantz, Wm. 
Park, A. E. Wilson, J. P. Coleman, L. L. Lich- 
ter, J. C. Hisey, W. B. Owen, W. Caulkins, O. 
M. Salisbury, L. B. Stiles. 

While but few of the details have been given 
out it is understood that “A Shorter Ginn 
Catechism” extolling the merits of the house 
proved the hit of the evening. Dancing closed 
the celebration. 

AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Jesse A. Ellsworth, formerly New York state 
agent of the Macmillan Company, is now man- 
ager of their Pacific coast branch, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. With him are T. C. 
Morehouse, who attends to northern California 
and Utah; F. E. Cobler, who is located at Los 
Angeles and looks after southern California 
and Arizona, and Charles H. Seaver, located 
at Seattle, whose territory is Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. ; 

Mr. Wm. S. White has resigned his position 
with the American Book Company and con- 
nected himself with Newson & Company. He 
will be located in Chicago and will look after 
the firm’s larger interests in the west. Mr. 
White was for many years, prior to his going 
east three years ago, active in the Michigan 
field. He is a popular and competent bookman 
and will, no doubt, accomplish some good work 
for his firm. 

Mr. Lee, of Laird & Lee, Chicago, has just 
returned from a trip to the Pacific coast. 
Business and pleasure were combined on this 
trip and the much needed rest was very bene- 
ficial. 

The book contest in Milwaukee brought to- 
gether a large number of the western book- 
men. Of those who appeared before the com- 
mittee may be mentioned: S. B. Todd, Amer- 
ican Book Co.; L. D. Vose, D. C. Heath & Co.; 
W. C. Hazzard, Silver, Burdett & Co.; W. S. 
Mack and Hugh Foresman, Scott, Foresman 
& Co.; J. M. Eppstein and Will White, New- 
son & Co.; O. J. Laylander and L. B. Stiles, 
Ginn & Co. 

Frank Robinson, who formerly represented 
Rand, McNally & Co. in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, went over to W. C. Doub & Co. the 
first of the year and has been in Virginia dur- 
ing the campaign in that state. 

Milton Gantz, Ginn & Co.’s agent for Wash- 
ington and. Idaho, has just returned to Seattle 
from the Philippines, where he has been spend- 
ing several months in the interest of his firm. 





STOCK ROOM, NEW BUILDING OF GINN & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





MR. WILL S. WHITE, 
New York City. 
General Agent of Newson & Company. 


Ginn & Co. is represented in Wisconsin by 
Mr. Lynn B. Stiles of Milwaukee and Mr. O. 
M. Salisbury of Madison. The former looks 
after the common schools; the latter has the 
colleges and high schools. 

Since the death of Mr. David H. Brown the 
business of the Thompson-Brown Company has 
been conducted by Frank Smith and Henry P. 
Kendall. Both of these gentlemen have been 
connected with the firm for many years and 
are well qualified to build up on the founda- 
tion laid by the beginners of the house. 

Mr. Allen Peckham has represented Newson 
& Co. in Greater New York since Feb. 1. He 
was formerly metropolitan agent of Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. His residence is in Brooklyn. 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
By Detos H. SMALLEY. 

Thou Mighty Chasm! on whose walls is writ 

The history of the Ages, we call Time— 
Thy Year an Aeon, as man reckons it— 

We bow before Thee, murmuring—Sublime! 
Here Nature ever speaks her first Great Cause: 

Here God converses, face to face, with man— 
We read from Stony Tables, changeless Laws, 

Wherein He shows anew, His great World 

Plan. 
—From Arizona: A Tribute. Copyright 1907. 





A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 

A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, I 
will not deny myself the pleasure of taking a 
few minutes to tell of my enjoyment daily ob- 
tained from my morning cup of Postum. It 
is a food beverage, not a stimulant like coffee. 

“T began to use Postum 8 years ago, not be- 
cause I wanted to, but because coffee, which I 
dearly loved, made my nights long, weary peri- 
ods to be dreaded and unfitting me for busi- 
ness during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried Postum, 
making it carefully as suggested on the pack- 
age. As I had always used “cream and no 
sugar,” I mixed my Postum so. It looked 
good,’ was clear and fragrant, and it was a 
pleasure to see the cream color it as my Ken- 
tucky friend always wanted her coffee to look 
—like a new saddle.” 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had tried 
many “substitutes” for coffee. I was pleased, 
yes, satisfied with my Postum in taste and ef- 
fect, and am yet, being a constant user of it 
all these years. I continually assure my friends 
and acquaintances that they will like it in place 
of coffee, and receive benefit from its use. I 
have gained weight, can sleep and am not nerv- 
ous.” “There’s a reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET. 
An enthusiastic meeting of the Louisiana 
School Board Association was held in New Or- 
leans, April 10, during the convention of the 
state teachers’ association. Nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty members of school boards and 
superintendents, representing forty parishes, 
gathered at Tulane University to hear the ad- 
dresses and take part in the discussions. 

Dr. N. P. Moss, president of the association, 
acted as chairman and read the opening ad- 
dress. In calling the meeting to order, Dr. 
Moss said that the most interesting subject be- 
fore the association was the new law pertain- 
ing to the personnel of school boards and re- 
quiring their election every four years. 

Dr. Moss then treated the ‘subject to which 
he had been assigned on the program, “The 
Need of Co-operation Among School Boards.” 
He spoke of the value of co-operation and unity 
of action in business affairs, in fact, in every 
undertaking where some special object was to 
be accomplished, and then made the point that 
this co-operation was all the more needed in 
the handling of problems which pertained to 
the mind and the heart of childhood. He 
argued that isolated bodies had not the same 
chance to grow, and that co-operation among 
the school boards was especially needed at this 
time, which he regarded as a crucial one in 
the history of public education in Louisiana. 
He emphasized the necessity for securing 
trained and thoroughly prepared teachers for 
the schools in the state, and closed with a strong 
plea for the better and nobler education. 

Following Dr. Moss came Walter J. Burke, 
member of the State Board of Education, who 
began by saying that a crisis in educational af- 
fairs had been reached.” Mr. Burke seemed to 
express the sentiment of the body when he 
said that he believed in the appointment of 
school boards, and not in their election. If 
appointed to their positions they were just as 
much servants of the people as though elected. 
Many of the best men in a community who 
would give their best services free, if appointed, 
would not give such service if obliged to go 
through an election. Mr. Burke held that the 
elective system had destroyed all chance of 
getting the best man to fill the positions on the 
school boards. 

There ought to be uniformity in education 
of the state, He wondered how it could be 
uniform without some control over each body 
by the State Board of Education. The stand- 
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DR. N. P. MOSS. 
Lafayette. La. 
Re-elected President of the Louisiana School Board 
Association. 





ard of each board, he said, would be the stand- 
ard of education in each parish. He believed 
that the schools of the state would retrograde 
unless this new problem were solved immedi- 
ately. 

‘Commenting upon the requirements for 
eligibility to election on school boards, Mr. 
Burke said the requirements should be raised. 
The members of the board ought to qualify 
before an examining board; the school board 
elections should be separated from the others 
in the state, say at the close of the school 
term, when the people of each community 
would be specially interested in school subjects. 
The boards should have control only of the 
business connected with the conduct of the 
school, and the actual work of teaching super- 
vised by educators. The superintendent elected 
by the board, he said, should receive the ap- 
proval of the State Board of Education, which 
could, if it chose, remove him. 

Supt. Francis G. Blair of Illinois, the next 
speaker, discussed, “What Authority Should 
the Parish Superintendent have in Selecting 
Teachers?” Mr. Blair said that in all mat- 
ters of public education, there should be con- 
sidered the interest of the -child, of the state, 
of the taxpayer. School boards should build 
the schools. That was all they should do. 
There should be some one responsible for the 
inner life of the school, and that some one 
should be the superintendent. 

In the selection of teachers, he said, two 
things should be taken into consideration—the 
personality of the applicant and the knowledge 
he possessed. No appointment of a teacher 
should be-made .without consulting with the 
superintendent. 

State Superintendent Aswell was then in- 
troduced, and spoke pointedly on the needs of 
the educational system of Louisiana. He sug- 
gested local option for districts that wanted 
compulsory education, and held that it was the 
primary duty of the state to equip its children 
for suecess in living. He said that his first 
appeal to the general assembly would be for the 
two mills’ appropriation. It is evident on every 
hand that the people are willing to tax them- 
selves for the public schools. The voting of the 
$1,700,000 in special school taxes in 1907 proves 
this. Prof. Aswell then said that one urgent 
need in the extreme is larger facilities for 
training teachers. He contended that a super- 
intendent should be a professional school man, 
and that the few men of other professions who 
are now superintendents of schools, agreed that 
in future all school positions should be filled 
by school men. Every parish in the state 
should have a trained school man as its super- 
intendent. Prof. Aswell said that he was plead- 
ing for a law that would fill all vacancies with 
aspecially trained men, so that the schools 
might continue to grow and the children be 
ensured of their birthright. 

President B. C. Caldwell, of the State Nor- 
mal school, spoke briefly on “The Next Step 
for the Schools of Louisiana,” urging that the 
people should be educated as to the election of 
a school board. Miss Agnes Norris, of the 
Natchitoches Normal school, made a bright 
little talk for better sanitary surroundings, 
cleaner schools, and held that the teachers 
should be educated as to the communicable 
diseases. 

The business of the meeting consisted pri- 
marily of the introduction and discussion of 
resolutions and the election of officers. Of the 
resolutions which will be offered to the legis- 
lature, one was that school boards should be 
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given power to levy taxes for school purposes; 
another that the levee boards should be com- 
pelled to keep the roads contiguous to the 
levees in order; another that the powers of 
the boards be enlarged, with regard to the tim- 
ber on school lands. ; 

Then came the election of officers as follows: 
President, Dr. N. P. Moss of Lafayette; secre- 
tary, L. J. Alleman of Baton Rouge; treas- 
urer, A. M. Hendon of East Feliciana; vice 
presidents, first congressional district, Matt 
Reuter of St. Bernard; second, Andrew H. 
Wilson of New Orleans; third, Albert R. Vi- 
guerie; fourth, E. C. Webb of Blenville; fifth, 
T. O. Brown of Ouachita; sixth, Charles Kin- 
berger of Baton Rouge; seventh, Dr. E. Re- 
gard of Avoyelles. 


CITY COUNCILS.—It is a well known fact 
that wherever a city council is given authority 
over a_ school board serious clashes follow 
sooner or later. These tilts would be of little 
consequence, except to furnish attractive news 
matter for the press, were it not for the fact 
that they are invariably followed by detrimental 
results to the educational interests of the com- 
munity. Harassing tactics are employed to 
reduce appropriations, to govern taxation, to 
determine the location of new school buildings 
or delay the repair of old ones, etc. 

And woe to the school board that is the direct 
creature of a city council! Here the alder- 
man, who feels his power in making or un- 
making a school board member, rules with an 
iron hand. His influence does not end with the 
selection of a school site, or the employment 
of a janitor, but he attempts to determine the 
list of professional workers as well. 

In a combat between the city council and a 
school board, the former usually displays 
greater skill in the way of political intrigue 
and manipulation. The unscrupulous _poli- 
tician is much more apt to find his way to a 
seat in a city council chamber than in a school 
board. The latter is usually composed of a 
higher type of citizenship and consequently 
given to cleaner methods. If the school board, 
that derives its powers from a city council, 
does not do the bidding of its creator, trouble 
will surely follow. 


BUILT RIGHT. 
Brain and Nerve Restored by Grape-Nuts 
Food. 

The number of persons whose ailments were 
such that no other food could be retained at all, 
is large, and reports are on the increase. 

“For 12 years I suffered from dyspepsia, find- 
ing no food that did not distress me,” writes a 
Wisconsin lady. “I was reduced from 145 to 
90 lbs., gradually growing weaker, until I could 
leave my bed only a short while at a time, and 
became unable to speak aloud. 

“Three years ago I was attracted by an ar- 
ticle on Grape-Nuts and decided to try it. 

“My stomach was so weak I could not take 
cream, but I used Grape-Nuts with milk and 
lime water. It helped me from the first, build- 
ing up my system in a manner most astonish- 
ing to the friends who had thought my recovery 
impossible. 

“Soon I was able to take Grape-Nuts and 
cream for breakfast, and lunch at night, with 
an egg and Grape-Nuts for dinner. 

“T am now able to eat fruit, meat and nearly 
all vegetables for dinner, but fondly continue 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper. 

“At the time of beginning Grape-Nuts I 
could scarcely speak a sentence without chang- 
ing words around or ‘talking crooked’ in some 
way, but my brain and nerves have become so 
strengthened that I no longer have that trouble.” 
“There’s a reason.” Name given by The Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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PRACTICAL NEW TEXT-BOOKS | | eee ot Tacks | 


The Beginner’s Primer. 30 cents net; postpaid. 


The Beginner’s Primer contains more reading material from 
children’s classic literature than any other primer. 


The Beginner’s Primer is exceptional also because of the number 
and variety of exercises teaching intelligent reading. 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book. 25 cents net; postpaid 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book is not a mere collection of words 
to be learned but a progressive system carefully adapted to the 


growing capacity and needs of pupils. 


The vocabulary is exceptionally well-chosen. 
words are omitted, thus making it possible to concentrate upon 


and master the essential words. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 









By HARRIET E. TRASK 


Games and Fancy Steps for the 








BOSTON-NEW YORK - CHICAGO 





TRASK’s SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 


Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher of experience. 
Na a ec epee nnn, 





A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises f 
matical precision for day-by-day, siete 
the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Schoolroom and Schoolyard 
Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 
Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massac 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 








: Published by 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Gentlemen: 


All superfluous 


LAW OFFICE OF FRED W. ASHTON, ig 
GRAND ISLAND BANKING COMPANY BUILDING, 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA. 
_ ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
New York, N. Y. 


March 28, 1908. 


Answering yours of the 28th inst., regarding the change of shorthan 
systems in the public schools in this city. : 
A commercial department was put in the high school last September 
and an instructor employed to take charge of it. 
_system and it was adopted. This instructor did not give satisfaction, was 


He recommended your 


, incompetent, and his resignation was demanded the Ist of February. 


Another instructor was employed to take up the work, and he asked for 
permission to substitute the ‘‘Gregg’’ system. The members of the Board 
of Education took the matter up and concluded that it would be better to 


use the system recommended by the teacher in charge, and the change 


was made. 


Your system was not given a test here and there was no reason 
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IS STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS DESIRABLE? 


By Henry Sabin 
(Concluded from Page 7) 


change. We must have the best in order to keep 
up with our competitors.” The same rule holds 
in relation to text-books. Only the best will 
enable the teacher to get the best results. It is 
a strong point against state uniformity that it, 
renders a change almost impossible, and for 
that reason unsuitable books are kept in use 
long after they should have been discarded. 
State Uniformity Degrades Education 

State uniformity always has a downward 
tendency. Experience proves this in every state 
that has tried state adoption. The lowest factor 
is the cheapest factor, and that is the one 
sought by the authorities in every case. The 
great economic battle of the day is against 
monopoly in any form. What monopoly can 
be greater or more distasteful than one which 
fastens a set of common school books upon the 
schools of an entire state and fastens it by an 
iron-clad contract for at least five years, often 
for ten? 

The system which includes and insists upon 
uniformity must of necessity carry with it a 
large amount of machinery. Books must he 
bought and distributed, freight bills must be 
paid, and in turn express charges collected, and 
numerous accounts opened and kept in order to 
keep the transaction in hand from a business 
standpoint. This would be necessary in order 
to guard the state against charges of “malfeas- 
ance in office,” and against the suspicions of 
graft in every department handling the books. 
In every state in which the free choice of text- 
books has been restricted by a state law, the 
effect of the law has been largely to shut out 
all competition and to impose generally a poorer 
grade of books upon the schools of the entire 
territory embraced by its provisions. In money 
nothing has been saved, and in efficiency much 
has been lost. 

Ifthe states having state uniformity were 


_ Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 
Practical Course in Touch Typ 
Style-Book of Business Englis 
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thrown wide open for the introduction of text- 
books, would the choice in the majority of cases 
favor those texts now in use? It is certainly 
a fair question. We must not forget that in 
any case whatever the only questions to be con- 
sidered concern the method of obtaining the 
best and most serviceable books which will ad- 
vance most rapidly the interests of the pupils 
attending our schools. When we neglect this 
we neglect the most important of all points. 

In any form of state adoption it has always 
been a perplexing question who shall constitute 
the board to select the books. The choice has 
always included the state superintendent, and 
aside from that officer sometimes the governor 
of the state, the judges of the supreme court, 
the president of the state normal or state uni- 
versity, superintendents of three or four of the 
largest cities, etc., ete. With the exception of 
the county superintendents, it has in no case 
included those having a practical knowledge of 
the workings of the country schools. 

State Uniformity Encourages Graft 

In making a contract so large as to embrace 
the entire state the temptation is very great for 
graft on the part of either party. It is in ac- 
cordance with the laws of human nature, and 
forces itself into the transaction unless great 
efforts are made to keep it out. The larger the 
transaction the greater the temptation. Promi- 
nent men avoid such a commission because they 
will not run the risk of coming out with a repu- 
tation smirched by suspicion, fostered by those 
who are angered because of schemes frustrated 
and thwarted by honest men. 

The usual limitation as to price has always 
resulted in the introduction of inferior books. 
It cannot well bring about any other result. 

The laws of trade apply here as elsewhere. 
You get just what you pay for; the best, if 
you pay for the best; the poorest, if you pay 


for the change other than above stated. 
advertising the fact without giving an explanation of the circum- 
stances, they are doing your firm an injustice, and attempting to 
mislead the people who read the advertisement. me 
When Senator Ingalls said ‘‘ The decalogue and the golden rule have 
no place in politics,’’ he might have extended it to’ modern business 
methods and not missed the mark very far. 
ing all we can to eliminate this dishonesty in business methods. 


If the Gregg people are 


Out in Nebraska we are do- 


Yours truly, 


(Signed ) FRED W. ASHTON, 
Pres. Board of Education. 


Send for particulars of a Special mail 
course to teachers, and a copy of ** Which 
System” and ‘‘Pitman’s Journal.’’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of 
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for the poorest. I cannot have my children go 
with wet feet, so I buy the best shoes. I cannot 
afford to have them waste their time in school, 
and as a matter of economy I will buy the best 
books. 

The Ohio law has a wise provision, that per- 
sons moving from one county to another, or 
leaving the state, can leave their text-books 
and receive a fair remuneration for them. Such 
a clause should be found in every law affecting 
text-books. 

The County the Best Unit 


I am convinced that in most states the county 
furnishes the best unit of uniformity. It is 
compact in form, convenient in size, and easily 
supervised by one person. The experience of 
school men and educators generally tends to 
this opinion. The “board of selection” should 
not be entrusted with any other matters which 
concern the schools. In no case should it be 
considered a “board of education.” The three 
great qualifications to be demanded of its mem- 
bers should be: 1, honesty; 2, knowledge; 3, 
experience. The board should be composed of 
five persons, two school directors and three 
teachers. The directors should have had at 
least two years’ experience as directors, and the 
teachers should have had two years’ experience 
in the county, and should hold a high grade 
certificate. It may be stated here that no one 
realizes the present needs of the rural schools 
as those who have recently worked in them as 
teachers. As far as possible, the board of selec- 
tion should absolutely be divorced from the 
curse of modern politics. The election of such 
a board must be regulated in each state by the 
machinery of the civil government. In this 
state (Iowa) it might be made by the presi- 
dents of the different school boards in the ter- 
ritory affected by their choice in an annual con- 
vention called for that purpose. 
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The latest and best is 


YOUNG & JACKSON'S 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


New Features 


Inductive Approach 
Simplification of Theory 

Use of Oral Exercises 
Successful Treatment of Graphs 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA by J. W. A. Young, Ph. D., 
Chicago University, and L. L. Jackson, Ph. D., 
New York City, Half Leather, $1.12. 


D. Appleton & Gompany 


New York 





- Vitalization of Problems 
Emphasis on Essentials 
Recognition of Utility 
Minimum and Maximum Courses 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
By Hon. Payson Smith, Maine. 

“There is a distinction between manual train- 
ing and industrial education. Manual training 
properly belongs in the elemental school course, 
and it does not have for its purpose the train- 
ing of individuals for specific occupations. In- 
dustrial education, on the other hand, aims to 
provide vocational training, and is taken after 
the common school course.” 

The changed conditions of life make neces- 
sary such an educational scheme. The appren- 
tice system no longer exists. Opportunities for 
learning the trades are rarely to be found, and 
there is almost no provision for the develop- 
ment of any special skill in any given line. 

“Education is in itself adjustment, and per- 
forms its highest purpose when it fits the in- 
dividual for life. Education is preparation for 
work, Our present school system, excellent as 
it is, provides only a one-sided education. It 
aims to train only the mental powers. 

“Why is it that less than 10 per cent of the 
publie school, enrollment gets to the high school, 
and less than 2 per cent gets to the college? 
While various causes are to be assigned for this 
great loss, it is unquestionably true that it is 
in part due to the fact that the young people 
believe it would not pay them in the occupa- 
tions they intend to enter, to continue in school. 
On the other hand, we find that manufacturers 
throughout the country find it necessary to open 
at their own expense schools for the training of 
young men and women in a skill the public 
schools have failed to give them. 

‘Department stores find it necessary to start 
schools of instruction and correspondence 
schools are able to command large fees from 
persons whose needs the public school has not 
met. Housewives report that competent help is 


not to be obtained. Farmers state that young 
men and women have been educated out of 
sympathy with the farm and country life. 
Workmen who enter a given industry are 
placed at a machine, become a part of it, are 
fitted for no other work, and are not the mas- 
ters even of their own trade. They are given 
no opportunity to acquire that large and gen- 
eral knowledge and that special skill which 
will make them more valuable and therefore 
able to command higher pay. 

“There is an element of justice in the demand 
made by the young man who intends to be- 
come a worker with his hands that the same 
attention be given to his needs that is given to 
the one who will be a worker with his brain. 
Labor unions have been said to be opposed to 
industrial education. As the labor leaders have 
learned, however, that such education means 
greater efficiency, greater skill and emancipa- 
tion, this sentiment has changed and is now 
tending strongly in the favor of such educa- 
tion. This question is of great importance to 
every state, since the prosperity of the state is 
enhanced only with that of its citizens. 

“The need of industrial education is being 
everywhere recognized. The southern states, 
many of the western states and Massachusetts 
have taken important steps in this direction. 
Canada likewise has established great agricul- 
tural schools. As for Europe, the necessity of 
this education has been for a long time recog- 
nized, and hundreds of technical schools are 
scattered over the continent and the British 
Isles. Into competition with the products of 
these countries America is coming, and only 
the development of greater skill will save this 
country in the great industrial competition that 
is on. The question means so much that it 
demands the study and careful attention of all 


Two Good Text Books 





Smith’s Algebra for Beginners 


Just the book to be in the hands of 
pupils studying algebra in the gram- 
mar grades. 
to arithmetic is emphasized. 
subject is treated topically, and each 
important point is touched at 










Hanson’s English Composition 


Brief but comprehensive and strong 
on the side of system. 
enthusiasm and will inspire enthu- 
Its ingenuity is admirable. 
The exercises and illustrations are 
unusually well chosen. =: ; : 





Ginn & Company, Publishers 


New York 
Dallas 


The relation of algebra 
The 


least 





It is full of 






Chicago 
Columbus 


San Francisco 
London 











who are interested in the industrial future of 
the state.” 


American Institute of Instruction. 

The American Institute of Instruction has 
sent out the preliminary announcement for its 
seventy-eighth convention, which is to take 
place at Burlington, Vt., July 7, 8 and 9. A 
strong, practical program has been arranged, 
aimed especially at the interesi of those edu- 
eators and friends of education who are con- 
cerned with the betterment of the schools in 
the direction of practical efficiency. The meet- 
ings will be held mornings and evenings, leav- 
ing the afternoons free for excursions. 

Complete information concerning the con- 
vention will be sent upon application to Edwin 
C. Andrews, Burlington. 


State Maps. 

An interesting and novel aid for teaching 
geography has been introduced in many schools 
in the shape of small state maps. These are 
lithographed on cards, about four by six inches 
in size, and are passed around among the chil- 
dren. The maps are considerably larger than 
those found in the geographies and are care- 
fully printed, very exact and complete. Under 
the direction of interested teachers the maps 
have been found of value in concentrating the 
children’s attention to the state in review and 
impressing its geographic features. 

The cards are manufactured and sold by the 
McConnell School Supply Company and retail 
for twenty-five cents per dozen. 


Supt. J. A. Tormey of Spokane, Wash., has 
resigned his position and will engage in busi- 
ness after the close of the school year. He will 
continue to make his residence in Spokane. 
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HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN INCORPORATE. 

Messrs. Houghton-Mifflin & Company have 
announced the incorporation of their firm un- 
der the laws of Massachusetts, and under the 
name of Houghton-Mifflin Company, for the 
continuation of the business of manufacturing 
and publishing books, founded by Henry Oscar 
Houghton more than fifty years ago. This will 
involve no change in the management or con- 
duct of the business, the present partners re- 
taining their full interest and active participa- 
tion. Mr. James Duncan Phillips, Mr. Stephen 
B. Davol, Mr. Roger L. Scaife, Mr. Edward 
R. Houghton, and Mr. George Harrison Mif- 
flin, Jr., who have been actively associated 
with the business for several years, will be 
members of the new corporation. 

The educational department will be con- 
ducted, as in the past, under the direction of 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Davol. 

The Atlantic Monthly, which has been pub- 
lished by the house since 1873, will hereafter, 
beginning with the August number, be pub- 
lished by the Atlantic Monthly Company, of 
which Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, Mr. Waldo E. 


Forbes, Mr. McGregor Jenkins, and Mr. Roger - 


Pierce: will be members, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company retaining ‘an important interest. No 
change in the character or general conduct of 
the magazine is contemplated. Mr. Bliss Perry 
continues as editor, and the magazine will still 
be printed at The Riverside Press, and issued 
from 4 Park street, Boston. 

The evolution of the large city school has 
brought about a specialization in school man- 
agement which receives adequate treatment for 
the first time in The Management of a City 
School, by Mr. A. C. Perry, Jr., of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Perry has dealt with the function of the 
school principal as distinguished on the one 
hand from that of the teacher, and on the 
other hand from that of the superintendent. 
The work of a principal, his duties, his respon- 
sibilities and his problems, and the principles 
which should guide the school executive in his 
administrative ‘work, are all clearly and fully 








_ discussed. 


The Nebraska reading circle has selected 
Sherman’s Elements of Literature and Compo- 
sition and Metcalf’s Of Such is the Kingdom. 

The school board of Providence, R. I., has 
adopted the Silver-Burdett readers, Brooks 
primer and Baker & Carpenter’s language read- 
ers to the list of text books. The Bender 
primer has been recommended for adoption. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Prang’s text-book of Art Ed- 
ucation for High Schools has been adopted. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A considerable number of 
changes in the text-bool:s in the schools will 
take place if the board is guided by the refer- 
endum vote of teachers and principals. 


VIRGINIA ADOPTIONS. 

The list of books selected by the Virginia 
state board of education has been made public. 
It is noteworthy that the B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company captured nearly sixty per cent 
of the business. The books adopted are the 
following: 
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Primers: Playmates’ 
primer (Johnson) 
supplementary, Wide 


Awake primer (Little- 
Brown), Holton prim- 
er (Rand - McNally), 
Horace Mann primer 
(Longmans-Green). 
Spellers: | Sheppe’s 
Word Studies, 3 books 
(Johnson). 
Dictionaries: Web- 
ster’s primary and 
grammar school. 
Readers: Basal 
Graded Classics, five 
books (Johnson). Sup- 


840 pages 
° 540 pages 


plementary: Literary 
Masterpieces (Hough- each. 
ton-Mifflin). Stepping 


Stones to Literature, 
four books (Silver- 
Burdett). Wide Awake readers, two books 
(Little-Brown). Heath readers, three books 
(D. C. Heath). 

Language and Grammar: Language Through 
Nature, Literature and Art (Rand-McNally). 
For counties: Hyde’s two-book course (D. C. 
Heath): For cities: Emerson & Bender Mod- 
ern English, two books (Macmillan). 

History of Virginia: Magill’s, two books 
(J. P. Bell & Co.). Chandler’s Makers of Vir- 
ginia History (Silver-Burdett). 

American History: Chandler & Chitwood’s 
Makers of American History (Silver-Burdett). 





Tappan’s Our Country’s Story (Houghton- 
Mifflin); Lee’s new (Johnson). 
English History: Warren’s Stories from 


(D. C. Heath). 
Civil Government: 

Governed. 
Geographies: 


McBain’s How We Are 


Frye's, two books (Ginn & Co.). 

Arithmetics: Pierce’s First Steps (Silver- 
Burdett). For teachers’ use, Hopkins & Un- 
derwoods’ mental (Macmillan). For the coun- 
ties, Colow & Ellwood’s three books (John- 
son). Colow, Duke & Powers’ two-book course 
(Johnson). For the cities, Southworth-Stone 
series (B. H. Sanborn). 

Agriculture: Duggar's (Macmillan). 

Drawing: Augsburg System (Educational 
Publishing Co.). Text Books of Art Educa- 
tion (Prang). Practical series (Webb-Ware). 

Music: Modern series (Silver-Burdett). 
Lyric song book (F. D. Beattys). Bell copy 
books. 

Dictation Blanks: 
ker P. Simmons). 

Spelling Blanks: 


O’Neill’s series (Par- 


Intermedial (Macmillan) 


Thomas. 

Reading Manuals: MHaliburton’s method 
(Johnson). Ward’s (Silver-Burdett). 

Maps: Bridgman’s Virginia; Rand-McNal- 


ly’s Virginia; W. & A. K. Johnston’s Virginia 
counties; Universal series maps of the world 
and countries (Rand-MecNally) ; Physical series 
(Va. School Supply Co.); Philippine maps 
(World Book Co.). 

Globes: W. & A. K. 
Johnston’s (A. J. Ny- 
strom). 





OKLAHOMA TO 
SELECT BOOKS. 
The state text book 

commission of Okla- 

aoma received bids 
on May 2 for books to 
be used in the public 
schools of the new 


state. The commission 
will select three texts, 
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750 pages 460 pages 384 pages 


LAIRD & LEE’S STANDARD 
Series of Graded Dictionaries 


For Libraries, Homes, Offices, Universities, Colleges, High Schools, Common 
Schools, including Elementary, Intermediate and all Grammar Grades 


FOR SCHOOLS, 


_ Library Edition 
HOMES, OFFICES 


High School and 
Collegiate Edition 


Students’ Common 
School Edition 


intermediate 
School Edition 


Elementary 
School Edition 


USB 


6+ Addenda of about 400 recent words pertaining to late discoveries in the arts and 
sciences (Library and High School Editions only), making these two editions 840 pages 


Laird 1 & Lee, 263- 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, il. 


for every branch, from which the state board 
of education will make the final choice. 

The commission consists of Rev. Theo. F. 
Brewer, Guthrie, chairman; Mrs. T.  S. 
Chambers, Oklahoma City; John D. Benedict, 
Muskogee; J. H. Barnes, Enid; Miles Las- 
sater, Pauls Valley, M. E. Moore, Marietta; 
and D. B. Cullom, Stillwater. These met in 
Guthrie and decided to hold a public meeting. 

The Guthrie Capital, under date of April 3, 
reports that: The text book commission is 


peremptorily instructed not to consider any of , 


the books or publications of the American 
Book Company or any printing or publishing 
or selling institution controlled or managed by 
or in harmony with said American Book Com- 
pany, or any other book trust. 


The Standard Domestic Science Cook Book, 
published by Laird & Lee, Chicago, is the title 
of a new and unusual book in its line. The 
book contains twenty-nine separate departments, 
in which every subject relating to cooking, the 
buying of supplies and the serving of them 
when cooked, is given. 

The Gregg Publishing Company announces 
that although the establishment of an eastern 
office in New York (under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Gregg) has to some extent relieved 
the pressure on the Chicago office, it has been 
found necessary for the latter headquarters to 
secure additional floor space in the Thomas 
Church building. Another room, of approxi- 
mately 300 square feet, has been rented and 
fitted up for a general office, thus permitting of 
a rearrangement of the various departments in 
such a way as to allow the Gregg school to 
occupy some much needed additional space for 
recitation and study rooms. The Teachers’ 
Bureau of the company will be given special 
attention in the future, being conducted as a 
separate department. If the present rate of 
expansion of the business of the school and 
the publishing company continues, it will be 
but a short time until the “Gregg” interests 
will occupy the entire tenth and eleventh floors 
of the building at 151 Wabash avenue. 


THE NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 


Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
In perfect harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 
It fills the everyday needs fully. 
WRITE for sample pages and particulars TO 
THE DIXON-HANSON CoO. 
315 Dearborn St. Chicago 
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; DO YOU KNOW 
WHICH SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND 


has received the highest scientific endorsement 


ever given a shorthand system? 


IT IS 





~ 


(‘The Shorthand of the English-speaking people.”—Guilbert Pitman.) 


Send for a copy of Booklet No. 35, which will 
tell you about Prof. McAlester’s researches in con- 
nection with the movements used in writing long- 


hand and shorthand. 


Also ask for the first lesson in GREGG SHORT- 
Your work on the first lesson will be 
corrected for you free of charge or obligation. 


HAND. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


151 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 





The Ifs of History. 

236 pages. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

“What Would Have Happened If the Boy 
George Washington Had Become a British Mid- 
shipman,” or, “If Columbus Had Kept His 
Straight Course Westward,” are two of the 
chapters of the “Ifs of History,” by Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin, a somewhat fascinating 
book which deals in the fact of contingencies 
that might have taken place in certain his- 
iorieal crises and have made the complexion of 
European and American civilization different 
from what they are today. The author of the 
work is the successor of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard as literary editor of the New York Even- 
ing Mail. As conjectures in the land of Might- 
Ilave-Been, these essays are of interest and pro- 
voke thought. Incidentally, they convey con- 
siderable amount of historical knowledge. We 
can imagine no more amusing occupation for 
a long winter’s evening than reading in Mr. 
Chamberlin’s book just how those alternatives 
would have affected each and every one of us 
today. 

New Worlds for Old. 

By Hl. G. Wells. Cloth, 363 pages. Price, 
$1.50, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, Chicago. 

Mr. Wells certainly writes interestingly. He 
has a clear, limpid style and is obviously deeply 
in earnest. Some of his passages are positively 
brilliant and thoroughly interesting. Alto- 
gether, his presentation of the socialistic idea 
is the best presentation of a very complex sub- 
ject which we have seen. Every thinker admits 
the existence of wrongs, oppressions and injus- 
tice in our economic conditions. Sociologists 
and economists were never so earnest in seek- 
ing remedies as in the present day. It is an 
observable fact that in this book Carl Marx 


1123 Broadway 
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What Is the Standard System in American 


Shorthand Practise ? 


The original documents of the official returns referred to 
in the paper ‘‘Shorthand in the Offices of the United States 
Government,’’ read before the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association by Mr. Frederic Irland, Official Reporter of De- 
bate, United States House of Representatives, are open to 


inspection, at the office of the Phonographic Institute Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, by all who may feel interested. “These re- 
ports, duly signed by the chief clerks of the several depart- 
ments of the United States Government, show that out of a 
total of 1579 shorthand clerks employed in the departmental 
offices 796 are writers of the Benn Pitman system. The 
proportionate use of other systems is shown as follows: 








Benn Pitman, 
796 writers, 50.4%. 


Graham, 242 writers, 15.3 %. 


auase Munson, 86 writers, 5.4 %. 
aum= Isaac Pitman, 67 writers, 4.2 %. 


eam Gregg, 66 writers, 4.1 %. 


ax Cross, 45 writers, 2.8 %. 


= Barnes, 25 writers, 1.5 %. 
= Pernin, 25 writers, 1.5%. 
All others (totaling 14.8 %), less than 1 % each. 


This means that schools teaching the Benn Pitman system 


have, during the last five years, furnisht more than half of 
the successful candidates that presented themselves in all parts 
of the country for the United States Civil Service Examina- 
tions as clerk stenographers. 


A copy of Mr. Irland’s paper, with table of statistics, will 


NEW YORK 
BENN PITMAN, President. 





meets his meed of utter repudiation. Mr. Wells 
shows conclusively the inadequacy of the Marx- 
ian system. He does advocate constructive de- 
sign, which is to be organized and intelligent, 
the method of the army rather than of the 
mob. As an “out-and-out” Socialist, as might 
be expected, he advocates state ownership, and 
practically puts his system into the words of 
this thesis: “As long as you have this private 
ownership in everything there is no help for 
you.” 

As with the case of theoretical socialists, 
there is a fundamental fallacy. Altruism as 
such, education as mere eduecation—and on this 
he bases his constructive design of ideal social- 
ism—will ever be found insufficient. As long 
as human nature remains what it is these mo- 
tives will not be sufficient to bring about bet- 
ter conditions. We have all history as proof of 
this assertion. Education as commonly under- 
stood, altruism, philanthropy, and even Good 
Will, which the author desecants upon quite 
optimistically—none of these qualities or all of 
them together will not be sufficient to raise the 
State to that condition of which the socialist 
idealists, such as the author of “New Worlds 
for Old,” and others, well meaning men, dream. 
The local triumph, in the city of London, of 
socialistic principles showed to the world how 
inadequate were the theories of socialism when 
put into practice. What a tremendous fiasco 
was not the socialistic city government of Lon- 
don for a period, ending in the exposition of 
unlimited graft, dishonesty, and proximate 
bankruptcy ! 

The real remedy for our social evils is for 
men to return to the teachings and precepts of 
the gospel. Just in proportion as men deviate 
from the gospel precepts and the decalogue, 
do they depart from the ideal social state, and 


be’ mailed free to any school officer or teacher of shorthand 
upon request sent to ; 


| 
| The Phonographic Institute Company, 
| 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Manager. 


a return to the observance of these precepts is 
the only hope for socialistic reform of the 
state. The preacher of the precepts of the 
gospel is the only true socialist. 

Legal Forms. 

By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
52 pages, paper. Price, 25 cents. Phono- 
graphic Institute Co., Cincinnati. 

Of the recent books of legal forms in short- 
hand, none has pleased us so well as this little 
pamphlet. It is written in the best of Benn 
Pitman phonography, and is practical, clear, 
and accurate. The forms cover a wide range 
of the ordinary legal documents. The key is 
reproduced in imitation of typewriting that the 
student may know exactly how to arrange his 
transcriptions. The book should receive a 
hearty welcome from the school public. 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE. HOUSE 60. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Exhaustion 


As a strengthening tonic in de- 
clining health, or during recovery 
after exhausting illness, the effect 
of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
wonderful. It nourishes and 
strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and 


gives restful sleep. 

It restores to the body the 
strength-giving phosphates need- 
ed to improve the general health. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. I., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid. 





A Man of Principals. 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of 
the New York City schools, is one of the court- 
liest gentlemen and readiest wits in the teaching 
profession. Not long ago, says a writer in the 
Circle, in a crowded subway train he arose and 
gave his seat to Miss Blank, head of an east 
side school. 

“T am sorry to have you get up,” she said 
smiling. 

“Don’t mention it,” replied Mr. Maxwell, 
politely. “I always stand up for my princi- 
pals.” 





RKindermund. 

Lehrerin gum Annel: 
»iva, fennft Du denn die= 
jen Buchjtaben wirflid 
nidt mehr?” 

Wnnel: ,Rennen thu 
id ihn fcdhon; ich meip 
blos nicht, wie er heift.” 
Mus der Schule. 

» Meier, wie heipt man 
einen Mann, der den 
gangen Tag in der Stube 
hodt?” 

»Sinen Zimmermann, 
Herr Lehrer!” 


Abundant samples 
will be sent on receipt 
of 16c. in stamps. 


- Crock vs. Crook. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsay of the juvenile court 
in Denver has witnessed many amusing as well 
as pathetic incidents in handling “his boys.” 

The judge tells an amusing story of one of 
the rescued lads who went clear down into old 
Mexico to bring back a boy for whom the Den- 
ver authorities had been searching for over a 
year. He walked into the police station and sat 
down in a chair in the office of the chief of 
detectives. “Say,” he said, “youse wants ‘Bill 
Bullfight,’ don't yer?” “You bet we do,” said 
the detective. “Well, he’s come back. I got 
him out here now.” When the great detective 
recovered from his surprise he said, “Well, well, 
it takes a crook to catch a crook, don’t it?” 
And the former offender said, “Aw, I suppose 
dat’s why you’re chief of de detectives.” 


Mary’s Lamb Up-to-Date. 
If Mary’s little lamb, my dears, 
Had lived in 1908, 
The little, fleeting, woolly thing 
Had met a better fate. 


For if it followed her to school, 
The teacher kind would say: 
“Why, Mary dear, I’m glad he’s here; 





UM CUIQUE.”’ he’ pupil has his own books, 
s: 


why not his own penci Where schools provide 
uniform pencils, they obtain uniform results. 
Each one likes to have his own tools to use in 


the school-room, the same as in the home. A 
school is known by the pencil it uses. Set the 
standard as high as you please, and there is a 
DIXON PENCIL to match it. 


We have a School Catalogue, and also a Pen- 


cil Guide, which we will be glad to send to all 
interested in the selection of good serviceable pencils for school 
work. They will help you to find THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 


JOSEPH DIX0 


CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Not Old. 

A little girl of four years taken to school by 
an elder sister was made the center of interest 
of a group of teachers. 

“How old are you,” was asked. 

“’m not old!” was the indignant reply. “I’m 
almost new.” 

Not All the Time. 

Teacher (to new pupil)—What’s your name? 

New Pupil—tT-t-tommy T-t-tincker. 

Teacher—And do you stutter all the time, 
Tommy ? 

New Pupil—N-n-no, m-ma’am, 0-o-only when 
I t-t-talk. 

Not Sense Training. 

One teacher wrote home asking the mother 
please to give her child a bath and send her to 
school clean, as she had an odor. In return 
she received this reply: “I send my child to 
school to be learnt, and not to be smelt of!” 


His Idea. 
The teacher was examining the Sunday 
school class, and happened to ask: 
“Which is the worst—to hurt the feelings or 
e 999 
the finger ?’ 
All seemed to hesitate over such an unusual 














question. At last, one little chubby-faced a 
Apparently Not. I think we'll let him stay.” youngster held up his hand, at the same time TE 
First Student—What do you think of Prof. shouting: T 
Astronomy’s predictions about the end of the The children all would gather ’round, “Please, Miss, the feelings.” Sons 
{ world ? Discussing every feature, “Right, my little man,” said the teacher, imp 
Second Student—Don’t take any stock in As though a treasure they had found gratified. “But why do you think it is worse boa 
. ’em. Not one of them has come true in my They’d talk about the creature. to hurt the feelings?’ sin 
i lifetime. “Because you can’t tie a rag round them,” few 
‘ They’d draw a picture of it, too; answered the child. the 
‘f *T would really do them credit; ‘ion 
‘ And then a story each would write— ent 
i 9 7 ‘ ° e ‘ 

| Twould please you if you read it. The Schoolchild Up to Date. the 
The lamb would be allowed to roam _— a ine —e — ait * ; 

Around the room at pleasure; wee books -are all aseptic now, lis 

" And here’s your sterile slate. dais 

And when at noon it trotted home ; bos 

Its joy would know no measure. 7 ee pe bg ry a ol 

And don’t forget to wash your desk c 

I’m glad that time a change has wrought ee a ee ee i 

Regarding education. -_ oe floor ye 

Now children’s minds are used for thought, Just sprinkle formaline around ; 

Their eyes for observation. Betere you set to work. ‘ie 

—Charles W. Farr, Chicago. You'd better pet, tee estetg's sake, a 

He Knew His Father. “rece. a hi 

“Suppose,” said a father to his little boy, Of course, when recess comes around, -™ 

“you have half an apple and I give you an- Some food you'll want to munch; m: 

Natural History. other half. How much have you?” “alee ee 

“Who can tell me what useful product we get “A whole apple,” said the boy Pa hae er eff 

from the whale?” asked a teacher. “Well,” continued the father, “suppose you Bacteria may dwell, ar 
“Whalebone,” replied.a pupil. had a half dollar and I gave you another half . ee on se 

“Correct. .What do we get from the seal?” dollar. What would you have then?” sk 

“Sealing wax!” “A fit,” promptly answered the boy. : 

tl 

Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. ; 

B F N J. H. § A N B ( R N & 4 (0 e Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 7 
Wevcationel Poblishers Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. ij 

oO 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO be my ase f 
Correspondence Is solicited and Catalogue will be sent on application. a — oe a 
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which comprise the 





G. W. HOLDEN, President 


THE SCHOOL BOARD’S IMPORTANCE. 

There is a decreasingly small number of pro- 
fessional school men who would minimize the 
importance of the position which the school 
board holds in the American system of educa- 
tion. If the views and expressions of these 
few are examined it will be readily apparent 
that they do not understand the relative func- 
tions of the school board and the superintend- 
ent. They do not appreciate the fact that 
the school board is directly the representative 
of the people in the schools. 

An editor of a Pennsylvania newspaper aptly 
discusses the growing influence of the school 
board when he writes of a state convention of 
school directors: 





“They served to emphasize anew the growing 
importance of the school director’s function in 
our scheme of education. Time was when he 
represented little more than the authority to 
hire and fire teachers, to buy and build school 
property; but he has magnified his office, or 
his office has magnified him, until he is 
an indispensable auxiliary in efficient school 
management. 

“In a sense he already embodies that more 
efficient supervision for which leading educators 
are asking in the millennium our prospective 
school legislation is expected to inaugurate. He 
should know what is being taught, of course, 
and whether it is being taught efficiently, with 
the least friction and most fruition. He should 
see to the physical equipment of the school, its 
economical administration, its moral atmos- 
phere, its influence as a center of communal 
life. The school director who rises to the level 
of his responsibilities and opportunities per- 
forms a service to the community which a sal- 
ary (as some have proposed) could not properly 
compensate and therefore had best be omitted. 


In the Panic Years of 
1893-94 


Our Business Increased over 
80 Per Cent! 


Increased Every Year Since !! 


Because School Boards 
Had to Economize — 
the same as Individuals. 


Official Reports show the Great Sav- 
ing effected by using ‘‘ The Holden 
System for Preserving Books” 


Holden Book Covers, Perfect Self Binders, 
‘“‘T’? Back Binder, and Transparent Paper 


Do Not be Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 








It would serve only to attract the politician in- 
tent upon petty spoils. Let it rather be under- 
stood that the school directorship is the post of 
highest honor in each community, and let the 
realization of this be the reward of those who 
hold it.” 

CAP AND GOWN ADOPTED. 

“The adoption of the regulation cap and 
gown by various school authorities throughout 
the country for the graduating classes on com- 
mencement day is a wise move, writes a west- 
ern editor. It not only promotes a neat and 
uniform appearance but obliterates the distine- 
tion in the financial status of the graduates so 
apparent in the dress where the system has not 
been adopted. Inequality in dress or privileges 
usually breeds discontent, and while the advan- 
tage of financial position spells triumph for the 
fortunate, its absence works a_ humiliation 
equally deep to those of the unfortunate whom 
circumstance has placed in position not so fa- 
vorable. 

“The girls especially must suffer from the 
unequal distribution of wealth and its attri- 
butes, for while the daughters of rich parents 
are enabled to display gowns of rich quality 
and make, those unfortunate daughters of the 
poorer classes must appear in dresses of inferior 
quality, indifferently tailored. The older schools 
and universities of the country have long since 
proved the wisdom of a uniform dress and the 
action of the smaller schools, both public and 
private, in adopting a similar course is worthy 
of commendation. Many instances can be 
cited in years past where young men and 
women have failed to complete the school or 
college course and gain the honors which they 
had all but won because of the fact that they 
or their parents were unable to provide gar- 
ments that would compare favorably with those 


Devoe Wood Stains in powder. 
use by dissolving in water; 14 colors. 
thing for manual training department. 





OU’LL learn something about quality, 

and uniformity of color the first time 
you use Devoe School Colors. 
many styles and sizes. 


Boxes in 


No. 122, shown above, has one cake each 
Carmine, Ultra-marine, Perfect Yellow, Black and 
one No. 7 Brush—price 30 cents, each. 

Write for discounts. 


Instead of Black you may have Charcoal Gray, 
or an extra Perfect Yellow. 


Ready to 
Just the 


Special discounts to schools and dealers. 


Ask for complete price list. Address Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 


worn by their classmates. One case has been 
chronicled within the past year in which a 
young girl committed suicide just previous to 
her graduation because of this very inequality. 


“The public schools at least are maintained 
by public funds for the greatest amount of 
good which can be derived by the youth of the 
land, irrespective of age, race or color and with- 
out regard for financial or social position. The 
authorities owe it to the patrons wherever pos- 
sible to obliterate all lines that might possibly 
operate to distinguish between the rich and 
poor or the fortunate and the unfortunate. 
The children of the poor have a right to expect 
as much consideration as those of the rich and 
no more commendable provision can be taken 
toward that end than the obliteration of dress 
distinction in the exercises of graduation.” 


World’s Record for Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

At the open shorthand contest held in. con- 
nection with the Olympia Busiriess Show, Lon- 
don, March 3, Mr. Sidney H. Godfrey, an Isaac 
Pitman writer, secured the championship cup 
and $50 cash award, with a net speed of 202 
words per minute, which is the highest net 
speed ever attained by any writer in an open 
contest. Under the strict conditions governing ~ 
the contest Mr. Godfrey demonstrated most 
convincingly that the Isaac Pitman shorthand 
is capable of being written at a speed far higher 
than any orator or dictator ever speaks. 

Miss Rose L. Fritz, the world’s champion 
typist, also gave some wonderful demonstra- 
tions of her speed and accuracy at Olympia. 
In a two minutes’ dictation of unfamiliar mat- 
ter she typed 217 words with only one error. 
In another demonstration, copying from printed 
matter, she typed 242 words in two minutes, 
and 120 in one minute. 
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Smith Premier Typewriter 


The excellence of its work 
is only equalled by the ease 
with which it accomplishes it. 


Write us or any branch for full information. 





The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
_ SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 


ee 


mith Premier 


Caer TT \ 1 oll eo Bk eo Be 
on any make of 


TYPEWRITER 


¢ Sooner or later 

it will be worth dol- 

lars to you to have our illus- 

trated catalog of all the standard 
makes and styles of 


TYPEWRITERS 


We have offices and salesrooms in 
the following cities: 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 

Write for catalog and address of 
nearest office. Go and see the ma- 
chines if possible. We ship type- 
writers for inspection, rent, sell, and 
repair. ‘All makes, all prices. 


THE TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


perated by the American Writing Machine Co 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


Boston 





Durand-Steel Lockers and Wardrobes 








Fireproof 


Sanitary 


Petty-thief 
proof 


Write for 
Catalog 





DURAND-STEEL LOCKER CO. 
1243 American Trust Bidg. CHICAGO 












NEW SCHOOL 
SCULPTURE FIRM. 

If our ideas on the de- 
votion of schoolrooms 
have greatly advanced 
Auring the last decade, 
some credit is due to 
the manufacturers of 
plaster replicas of the 
world’s masterpieces of 
statuary and to the pub- 
lishers of comparatively 
cheap reproductions of 
classic pictures. 

Of the younger firms who supply our schools 
with reproductions of plastic art, the Boston 
Sculpture Company deserves especial mention. 
The personnel of the firm is an ideal working 
combination that cannot fail to succeed. Mr. 
Clifton G. Buchanan, who has charge of the 
office, has had many years of experience in 
similar work as an employe of the Foreign 
Plastic Art Company and P. P. Caproni & 
Brother. Mr. Louis G. Dow, who supervises 
the manufacturing department, was for eight 
years superintendent of the Guastavino Terra 
Cotta Company and is thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of the latest method in plaster cast 
work. Mr. Edward P. Garbati is the art di- 
rector of the firm and travels among the mu- 
seums and schools. of the United States. He 
is thoroughly familiar with the European art 
centers and makes annual trips across to pur- 
chase models, 


The firm is located in the Flat Iron building 
at Melrose station, Boston. 


GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 
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Bird’s-eye View. 


The above illustration is of more than pass- 
ing importance to all interested in manual 
training and equipment, for it shows very 
clearly that the manual training movement is 
far from a temporary whim. Such large sums 
of money as are represented in this factory are 
not invested in manufacturing a product unless 
the men behind the enterprise are confident that 
the demand justifies the expenditure. This 
building is U-shaped, being two stories high, 
164 feet wide and 300 feet long. Such an ar- 
rangement gives excellent lighting to every foot 
of floor space. Automatic sprinklers safeguard 
against fire, and power is furnished by thirteen 
electric motors, aggregating 220 horsepower. 
A switch track running by the dry kilns and 
shipping department affords the best of facili- 
ties for receiving material and for 
goods. 


shipping 


It has taken twenty years of conscientious 
effort to build up the business which justifies 
this factory with a capacity of 200 benches a 
week—the largest in the country. 

One fact which has contributed very largely 
to the success of the Grand Rapids Hand 
Screw Company is their endeavor to use only 
the best of material in manufacturing their 
product and to have this material thoroughly 
prepared for its specific use. They have at 
present over 750,000 feet of hard maple stock in 
the lumber yard adjoining the factory and this 


maple is air dried two years before it enters 
the dry kiln. 


THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


—" —_ 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway 


| NEW YORK 
Mention this publication 





The result of this splendid equipment and 
conscientious workmanship is partially shown 
by the following illustrations: 





Desirable space for the storage of tools or 
unfinished work is obtained by using a bench 
having a cabinet. 





From its peculiar style of construction this 
bench can be readily knocked down and put 
away when not in use. 

Complete information regarding the benches 
made by this company may be secured by writ- 
ing to Grand Rapids, Mich., for a copy of the 
new booklet, “Shop Equipment.” 





The school board of Minto, Minn., has pur- 
chased an outfit of manual training benches 
and tools from FE. H. Sheldon & Co., Chicago. 

Toronto, Canada. The public school board 
has purchased Sheldon vises for its manual 
training department. 

The firm of Chandler & Nielson, architects, 
Topeka, Kansas, have dissolved partnership. 
They will continue in business at the same ad- 
dress as “associates,” under the names of C. 
H. Chandler, Topeka, Kansas, and N. P. Niel- 


son Company, Topeka, Kansas. 


MANN’S 
SYRACUSE ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT 


iS THE BEST AND ONLY SAT- 
ISFACTORY DISINFECTANT 
FOR SCHOOL USES 
It kills all germs, destroys all odors, 
and being odorless, imparts no 
disagreeable ordor as a substitute 
for the odor removed. 
MANN’S WAX FLOOR OIL 


contains a large per cent. of WAX and 
is especially adapted for SCHOOL 
USES, on account of its cleanliness. 


NO DUST NO GERMS 
For full particulars, address 


H. D. MANN CO. Inc. Syracuse, N. Y, 
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WE SUPPLY 


 High-Grade Teachers for all Branches of 
Educational Work 


Thorough investigation of records of candidates in- 
sure best possible service to employers of teachers. 
Methods broader in scope and more successful than 
any teachers’ agency. Offices in 12 cities covering the 
entire country enable us to supply men or opportuni- 
ties in almost any locality desired. Special advantages 
to male teachers desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or technical work. We 
guarantee to every applicant active and aggressive 


efforts. 


List of positions open free if you write us today, 
stating age, experience and salary desired. 





HAPGOODS 


The National Organization of Brain Brokers 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 
430 Chemical Bullding, St. Louis, Mo. 
623 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


(OTHER OFFICES IN OTHER CITIES) 





PLANTS OF THE L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING Co. 
Located at Chicago, Ill., and Trenton, N. J., occupying about 34 acres of floor space. 


If you wish the 
most complete 
plumbing Cata- 
logue ever issued, 
send us a copy of 
your letterhead at 
once. 


The new 1908 Cata- 
logue of L. Wolff 
Manufacturing Co. 
should be in every 
office. 


Denver, Colo. 





FIRE PROTECTION. 

Charlotte, N. C. Upon recommendation of 
the fire chief, the school board has ordered that 
all outside doors be hung to open outward; and 
that all inside connecting doors be hung to 
swing both ways. All furnaces, boilers and 
steam pipes leading therefrom are to be covered 
with asbestos, and all wood work will be care- 
fully protected from the same. Wooden walls 
of furnace rooms will be lined with asbestos in 
order to render the same as nearly fireproof as 
possible. 

Zanesville, O. The use of third floor school- 
rooms has been ordered discontinued by the 
school board. Fire drills are to be held weekly 
and the use of the fire escapes will be taught. 

Williamsport, Pa. As a temporary precau- 
tion, the school board has ordered that doors 
which swing inward shall be kept open while 
the classes are in session. The doors will be 
changed as quickly as possible and a fire alarm 
system will be installed. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A complete inspection of 
every building has been made and changes have 
been ordered where improvement has_ been 
deemed necessary. A system of alarm bell sig- 
nals is being adopted where schools contain 
more than one stairway, indicating to the chil- 
dren by which flight of steps they should de- 
seend. Other precautions to be observed will 
be the protection of furnace rooms by asbestos 
sheeting and the uniforming of — 
janitors, for the moral effect of 
their appearance in case of emer- 
gency. Fire drills will bedesignated 
as ‘‘emergency drills’’ for the sake 
of relieving the children of the fear 
that naturally results from use of 
the word ‘‘fire.’’ 














ADDING MACHINES 


For all Business Accounting 


Milwaukee, Wis. As a precautionary meas- 
ure, it has been suggested that all school build- 
ings be inspected bi-weekly by the fire depart- 
ment and semi-annually by the board of fire 
underwriters. Reports from two independent 
sources would afford a double protection. 

Winnipeg. The public school board has re- 
quested the fire authorities to place an alarm 
box inside each of the school buildings. 


Medical Inspection Proposed. 

Chicago, Ill. The plans of Health Commis- 
sioner Evans for a general system of medical 
inspection have been approved by a committee 
of the school board and will in all probability 
be put in operation before the end of the school 
year. 

Dr. Evans proposes to conduct general exam- 
inations of all children at stated intervals, with 
the co-operation of the school authorities. The 
inspectors now go into the schools occasionally 
to examine for contagious diseases; under the 
new plan they will extend their inspection to 
non-contagious diseases, paying particular at- 
tention to the following: 


Malnutrition, enlarged cervicle glands, cho- 
rea, heart diseases, pulmonary diseases, skin 
diseases, curvature of the spine, defective vision, 
defective chest, defective limbs, defective hear- 
ing, defective teeth, post-nasal growths (ade- 
noids), enlarged tonsils. 


DESK 


Established 1855 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


The only complete line made 
by any one firm 


Showrooms, 


91 Dearborn St., Chicago. Trenton, N. J. 








In each case where defects are found records 
will be made in triplicate, to be sent to the par- 
ents, the board of education and the board of 
health. Parents will be advised to put the child 
under medical care. 


If funds can be obtained, a corps of school 


nurses will be formed to follow the inspectors 


in their rounds and see that their instructions 
are carried out. Wherever possible a room will 
be set aside at the various school buildings for 
use of inspectors and nurses. Where buildings 
are crowded, the examinations will be made 
after school hours. 


Instructive “Bug” Literature. 

Two helpful pamphlets on the subject of in- 
sect and fungus nuisances in the garden have 
made their appearance. 

“A School Garden I}lustrated” is the title 
of the first and “Bugs and Blights” the name 
of the second. The former describes briefly 
an actual school garden and incidentally de- 
scribes the use of “slug shot,” the well-known 
insect and fungicide. Both leaflets are issued 
by Mr. Benjamin Hammond of Fishkill-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. We understand that both will 
be mailed to any address upon request. 


An equipment of Sheldon lathes has been 
shipped by E. I]. Sheldon & Company to the 
state reformatory at Hutchinson, Kansas. 


The New Standard Desk Calcumeter 
WITH AUTOMATIC RESETTING DEVICE 
The most convenient and only practical desk 
adder. Specially adapted to school accounting. 
The perfected result of five years’ experience in 
making Calcumeters for employes of biggest 
railroads, telegraph companies, U S. Govern- 
ment, business houses, architects, engineers, etc. 
14 models, 65 sizes. 
Free trial. Write to-day for Illustrated Catalog No. 15. 


HERBERT NORTH MORSE, 





Sold the world over. Guaranteed 3 years. 


152 Green Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 
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THE PERFECT SCHOOL PENCIL 


Made In 4 Grades: B..H.B.,11., 1. i, 
NEW YORK 


EBERHARD FABER 


Wall Finish of Schoolrooms. 
By Mrs. Jennie G. Paine. 

Since the Collinwood fire the attention of 
people everywhere has been directed to the 
construction and design of our public school 
buildings. It has been ascertained that in 
many cases inadequate provision has been made 
for escape in case of fire. But how many of 
us realize that there are other crying evils in 
our school houses—conditions to which no fear- 
ful catastrophe can ever call our attention, 
but which inevitably and continually must 
impair the health and well-being of every 
school child? 

We have no right to confine our children all 
day in. dirty, ill-ventilated, poorly lighted 
rooms, and scarcely more reason for permit- 
ting them to spend the better part of their 
waking hours in ugly, inharmonious surround- 
ings. Pure air, clean desks, walls and floors 
and restful, attractive environment are the in- 
herent rights of every school child, yet how 
often do we find these conditions in our school 
houses ? 

Modern school buildings are invariably tinted, 
either with oil paint or water color. The oil 
paint should have a smooth dead finish, with 
the last coat tipped to remove brush marks, 
instead of the shining finish which not only 
is inartistic, but tiring to the eyes. Oil paint 
is washable and extremely durable and makes 
an ideal finish for school room walls. Water 
color is almost equally satisfactory and though 
less durable is very much less expensive, cost- 
ing hardly more than paper. Wooden dadoes 
are invariably condemned by authorities on 
school house design. These are not only un- 
cleanly and a bacteriological breeding place, 
but frequently have been found infested with 
vermin. In up-to-date school houses four-foot 
dadoes of hard plaster or cement are substi- 
tuted. These are covered with oil paint, which 
admits of frequent and thorough cleansing. In 
many cases glazed brick is used instead of 





No. 365 
Drawing 


Plaster 
Casts 


the hard plaster. This is 
better, of course, but it 
is more expensive. The 
best modern practice 
demands that all wood- 
work be reduced to a 
minimum and the prin- 
ciples and usages which 
apply to hospital con- 
struction are now held necessary and desirable 
for school buildings. : 


Formators. 


Milwaukee, - 


The question of lighting school houses ad- 
equately in one which has com:nanded the 
best attention of both architects and decora- 
tors. and it has been found that large and well 
placed windows are not the only requisite. 
The color and texture of walls, woodwork and 
window shades may completely ruin a room 
with adequate window area, or go far towards 
mitigating the bad qualities of a room whose 
windows are too small or badly placed. It is 
a fact generally admitted by physicians that 
colors have considerable influence on the men- 
tal and physical condition of children and 
many cases of severe nervous headache and 
nervéus irritation have been traced to poorly 
colored school room walls. In many cities it 
has been recognized that the selection of wall 
treatment is a question which demands and 
should receive expert attention. 

Educators the world over are realizing the 
value of beautiful surroundings in school build- 
ings and appreciate that refined environment is 
an important factor in preserving discipline 
and ennobling character. It is a fact frequently 
commented on by teachers that better work is 
done. and better order maintained in school 
buildings whose appearance is such as to ap- 
peal to the pride of the children. 

There is no reason why a city should so per- 
sistently ignore the fact that beautiful and har- 
monious surroundings constitute an important 
educational factor, especially when after the 


USED FROM 


“SLUG SHOT’ octansouctan 


SOLD BY SEED DEALERS 


A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed either by duster, 
bellows, or in water by spraying. Thoroughly reliable in killing Currant 
Worms, Potato Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, etc., and it 
is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. "Put up in Popular 


Packages at Popular Prices. 


Hammond’s Slug Shot Works, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Send for the pamphiets “School Gardening,” Illustrated, and “Bugs and Blights.” They are worth having. 





FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc. 
“e “e “@ for “© ‘C 


SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 











Send for Catalogue f 


simplest sanitary requirements are met, beauty 
costs no more than ugliness. 

At the cost of a little care, thought and ar- 
tistic insight, and with no further financial out- 
lay, we may have a school building that is beau- 
tiful, harmonious and an inspiration to all who 
enter it. A room need not be full of casts and 
pictures to give aesthetic satisfaction. These 
add much, of course, but even without them a 
school room may have real personality and 
charm. 


, Prang Summer School. 

The Prang summer school for teachers of 
drawing for the season of 1908 will open on 
July 6 and continue for three weeks, closing on 
July 25. The school will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hugo Froehlich, assisted by a 
faculty especially qualified to handle the dif- 
ferent departments. 

The feature of the school will be the pres- 
entation of the principles of design as affect- 
ing the art instruction in all grades of the 
elementary schools. 

Another new and attractive feature of the 
course will be the presentation of a series of 
suggestive lessons on specific topics, which will 
be developed as nearly as possible as they would 
be developed under schoolroom conditions in 
the different grades. 

There will be the usual opportunities for spe- 
cial instruction in water color, mechanical 
drawing, and the crafts, such as leather work, 
pottery, ete. 

The school will be held in the rooms of the 
Kindergarten College, Twelfth street and Mich- 
igan boulevard, Chicago. 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 

A new improved panel slate has been placed 
on the market by the New York Silicate Book 
Slate Company. The slates are ivory-white in 
color, one-eighth of an inch thick, edged with 
silk-finished cloth, and faced on both sides. 
Lead pencils must> be used upon these slates 
and erasures can be made with the ordinary 
rubber. Prices and trade discounts will be fur- 
nished upon application to the New York office 
of the firm. 

The board of education of Akron, Ohio, re- 
quests bids for janitors’ supplies to be delivered 
to Clerk J. F. Barnhart on or before May 9. 
Blanks will be sent upon applicatiun. 

E. H. Sheldon & Company have recently re- 
ceived orders for their manual training 
benches from Lincoln, Nebraska, for fifty-four 
benches; from Council Bluffs, Ia., forty 
benches; from St. Paul, thirty-two double 
benches; from Cincinnati, Detroit, Louisville, 
and Nashville, twenty-four benches each. 
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THE SPANKING MACHINE. Being confined in an ° . 


The latest device in school supplies is the enclosed box the spank- Hygienic Importance of 
“Spanking Machine.” Many teachers have ers act as a fan and D 
maintained that corporal punishment is a neces- blow the chalk dust out — pe penance se ee ee 
. . . ® y 0 ulidings 
sity for conducting a school with perfect suc- of the mouth in a one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
cess. And, while others have denied this state- cloud. When the ma- 


of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
ment, the spanking machine will appeal to chine is in operation, are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 


aa th . ° s 
every teacher regardless of his ideas about the the crank should be 1e dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog 
, ’ : nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
use of the rod. Strange as it may seem, girls turned until no more A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 
approve the machine and boys delight to oper- dust appears. Any 


<% make of eraser can bo 1 STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 
The mystery will be understood, however, when accommodated in the 





onnail —a Pees Ae a 7 urpose by catching and holding all dust 
e, : : se mS as achine. particles an illing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
it is explained that the — spanking machine ‘ . ‘ 'hree or four treatments a year areall that are necessary. Then, again, Standard 
is an eraser | cleaner. Ever since the in- This unique machine Floor Dressing preserves the floors by ens them from. cracking and splin- 

: : J ; luvented te tering. It makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost 
vention of the blackboard it has been customary was inventec yy . Bare of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans, 
to send Tommy, or his brother, out of doors or George G. Queen, for A Trial Free of All Cost 

a * 9 . les sarasers. several years an _ in- / We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 
down into the ba ome nt to cle an the erasers — ON as a dust preventive, by treating Rew ol ane room or corridor 
If Tommy went out in the winter bareheaded structor in the State in any school or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 

. i ) Write for testimonials, reports and book 

and coatless and came back proudly carrying Normal school at Moor- Dust aud Ite Senne” —— 
an armful of clean erasers, he was usually head, Minn., and now Not intended for household use. 
chilled to the marrow. Often he received a connected with the STANDARD GIL COMPANY 





° . ° ° ‘8 .  (WcoRPORATED) 

scolding for getting himself covered with chalk Hoyne manual training 

dust. And if, perchance, a cold or bronchitis high school in Chicago. 
m ’ ‘ oe a a 

developed, Tommy's father said some harsh Mr. Hoyne’s idea was 

















y things about thoughtless teachers. worked out at Moor- 
head, where machines 
r- have been in successful 
t- operation for three 
ie years. 
10 Two sizes are made 
id —a single machine op- 
3e erated by hand is in- 
é tended for small 
id schools; the double ma- 
chine, which will take 
two erasers side by side, 
is intended for large buildings. It may be oper- for experience, but no new teacher is paid more 
of ated by power. Both machines are supplied than $85 per month for the first year of service. 
mn with brackets for mounting in front of a win- Principals will be paid $5 per month above 
on dow or foul air duct. the teachers scale. Those in eight-room or 
C- Even the most “dustless” eraser loses its larger buildings will receive $100 as a maxi- 
a The Spanker in Operation. value if not kept absolutely clean. With the mum; those in smaller buildings, $95 as a 
. The Spanker Eraser Cleaner is intended to Spanking machine installed in the basement of maximum. 4 
take Tommy’s place. It is simple, inexpensive 2 school there is no excuse for dirty blackboards The pay of the high school teachers will be 
“4 and easily operated and when the great need for 0" dustladen classrooms. The spanker is as fixed by the board, wut im eal ee 
t- it was considered, one is surprised that it has much a necessity for health and comfort as are teacher receive less than $85, per month, nor 
he not been thought of long before this time. ventilators, floor brushes or window shades. more than $1 am W hen credit - allowed = 
The plan and operation of the machine is rhe Spanker Eraser Clegner - manufactured eee me ae b _ er tits 
he rea 3 Briefly, it by the Sherman-White Specialty Co., 61 Cicero during the first year of service. 
of - a the accompanying cute. eS Court, Chicago, Ill. The salaries of the superintendent and of the 
il is about two feet long, fourteen inches high ? ~ principal of the high school will be fixed yearly 
ld and four inches wide. The erasers are fed in ; TEACHERS SALARIES. by the trustess: The formes will te onle 
in through a small door at the rear face. As Bisbee, Ariz. An efficient, liberal set of tee colemdar month and for teules ena 
they are pushed through, the crank is turned rules to govern the appointment and gradation Teave of chaence ctantea ty the beet ott 
e- and the heavy leather spankers beat them clean. of teachers has been promulgated by the school entitle a teacher to return at her regular 
= : board. These provide, in brief, that no teacher cslary. 
de, who has not a first grade certificate be appointed Batavia. N. Y¥. The teachers in the quads 
and that preference be given to former students schools have made application co the board of 
i of the local high school and to graduates of SP cdecation foe an increase of sdlecien. aaeee 
h- proved normal schools. Candidates for high that the maximum salaries be raised from $500 
school positions ans be university graduates to $600. They requested that all now receiving 
or have taken university work in the subjects $500 be raised at once to $900, and all who are 
od sy oe Baye ages ™ . roa receiving less than $500 shall be advanced $25 
ok a bo we ae —- See per year until they reach the maximum of $600. 
: preparation. The salary of inexperienced grade “ 
” teachers is fixed at $75 per month and increased The Gregg Publishing Company has issued 
th at the rate of $2.50 per month, each year, until a cireular on touch typewriting, entitled “An 
ea Cross Section of the Spanker. a salary of $90 is reached. Credit is allowed Idea for You, Digest It.” 
»S 
ry SS —— — an — 
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Q School Flags : 
re- e AR NE RR 5 RRA Re SSA AAS a S To Sell Our 
ed Q should be the best n sagen aoe that money can buy. 2 “Grand Rapids” 
of these points. 
9, @ Our name guarantees P © School Desks 
@ Pennants, Burgees and Banners Q 
re- . ee ee o) An opportunity to make good 
ng are furnished by us in original designs and appropriate combinations. © commissions. Write for our very 
ur Write for our pocket price list of flags. Also our large ® liberal Terms to Agents. 
t e catalogue of tents and curtains. ‘ 
le ; Steel Furniture Co. 
le, 2 Baker & Lockwood Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. © Qrané Reside, Siti 
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ALABAMA. 
Bessemer—School will be erected. 
Sheffield—$2,500 was appropriated for 


state high school. Atmore—High 
school is being proposed. 
ARIZONA. 


Meza—Archt. Norman F. Marsh, 
Los Angeles, Cal. has plans. for 2- 
story school; $40,000. Ft. Mojave— 
Contract was let for school. Yuma— 
High school will be erected. Tempe— 
$50,000, bonds, will be issued for high 


school. 
ARKANSAS. 

Dermott—2-story school will be 
erected. Forrest City—2-story addi- 
tion will be built. Prescott—The 
board contemplates erection of two 
schools. Argenta—High school will 
be remodeled. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Pasadena—$150,000 was voted for 
school purposes. San Luis Obispo— 
Dormitory will be erected, California 
Polytechnic school. Dos Palos— 
Union high scheol will be erected. 
Merced—Archt. Walter King, Stock- 
ton, has plans for one-story school. 
Los Angeles—Archts. Train: & Wil- 
liams have plans for. one-story 
school. San Franciseo—Yerba Buena 
school will be rebuilt. San Jose — 
High school will be erected; $170,- 
000. South Pasadena—Archt. Norman 
F. Marsh has completed drawings 
for Lincoln grammar _ school. Los 
Angeles—Archt. Lee Burton is pre- 
paring plans for eight-room school. 
San Francisco—Girls’- high school 
will. be -erected. Twelve Class A 
schools will be erected. Sixteen-room 
school will be erected. Biggs—School 
will be erected to cost $15,000. Bur- 
bank—$34,000, bonds, issued for high 
school. El Monte—Archt. R. Myron 
Woolpert, San Gabriel, has plans for 
eight-room school. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hamden—Plans wil! be drawn for 
school. Bristol—Bids will be_ re- 
ceived for six-room addition to 
school. Hartford— The Northeast 
school district contemplates erection 
of school to cost $50.000. Contract 
was awarded for parochial school. 
Short Beach—School will be erected 
to cost $5,500. Bridgeport—Archt. 
Jos. W. Northrup is preparing plans 
for school. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington—Addition will be built 

to Gage school. 


FLORIDA. 
Sanford—Addition will be built for 
high school. Two-story school will be 
built to cost $15,000. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlantic—Twelve-room school will 
be erected. Brunswick—Archts. Ed- 
wards, Walter & Parnham, Atlanta, 
will prepare plans for country school. 


Bowman—$9,000, bonds, will be is- 
sued for schools. 
ILLINOIS. 
Dixon—Contract has been  post- 


poned, bond issue illegal. Lincoln — 
Archts. Deal & Ginzel have plans for 
two-story building, Orphans’ Home: 
$20,000. Pana—Archts. Patton & 
Miller have plans for high school; 
$45,000. Eldorado—Archt. J. W. 
Gaddis, Vincennes, Ind., has plans for 
township high school. South Holland 
—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, Chicago, has 
plans for one-story’ school. Villa 
Grove—Archts. McCoy & Steube, Dan- 
ville, have plans for addition to 
school. 
sitt & Drury, Moline, are preparing 
plans for two-story school; cost. 
$20,000. Lovington—Six-room school 
will be erected. Marissa—Contract 
was let for two and one-half story 
school; $20,000. Chicago—Addition 
will be built to Byford school; $140,- 
900. Two-story school will be built 
to cost $16,000. DeWitt—Two-room 
school will be erected to replace 
burned structure. Belvidere — High 


school will be erected. Mt. Carroll— 
$40,000, bonds, issued for’ school. 
Girard—Erection of school is pro- 
posed. Collinsville-— Contract was 


let for high sphool. Danforth—A 
school will be erected. Greenville— 
$20,000, bonds, issued for high school. 
Woodriver—Four-room school will be 
erected. New Philadelphia—Contract 
has been let for school. 


WIMMER SHADE ADJUSTERS 


for lowering the shade from 
the top as well as raise from 
the bottom. Can be attach- 
ed to any window, no spec- 
ial arrangements required; 


any spring roller can be 
used without altering; they 
are the best; get our illus- 
trated catalogue—that’sal). 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 
COLUMBUS, O, 





5 2-story 


New Boston—Archts. Whit-. 


INDIANA. 

Gary—Plans have been accepted 
for Emerson school, $180,000. Wil- 
liamsport—Archts. McCoy & Steube, 
Danville, are preparing alterations to 
school, $12,000. Kirklin— 
| Archts. J. A. Boonstra & Co., Lafay- 


¢ ette, are preparing plans for 2-story 


ischool, $30,000. Goodland—2-story 
school will be erected; cost, $20,000. 
Larwill—Archts. Griffith & Fair, Fort 
Wayne, awarded the drawing plans 
for high school. Muncie—Archt. Cuno 
Kiebele is preparing plans for addi- 
tion, $6,000. Howell—Archts. Harris & 
Shopbell are preparing plans for 1- 
story school. Franklin—Plans pre- 
pared for remodeling school. Dunkirk 
—$22,500 bonds issued for. school. 
Ohio Falls—Contract was awarded 
for addition. Greenwood—School will 
be erected. Logansport—Plans are 
being considered for two. schools. 
Morgantown—Plans have been made 
for school. Bloomingdale—Archts. 
Griffith & Fair will prepare plans for 
school. Tocsin—4-room school will be 
erected, $12,000. Lagro—School will 
be erected. Coatesville—Archt. Her- 
bert Bass, Indianapolis, has plans for 
2-story school to cost $25,000. Attica 
—Plans are discussed for school to 
cost $50,000. 
IOWA. 


Des Moines—Four additions will be 
erected. Keota—10-room school will 
be erected. Keokuk—The board is re- 
ceiving preliminary plans for school 
to cost $25,000. Clinton—The board 
contemplates erecting a school, $25.- 
000. Granville—School will be erect- 
ed. West Lincoln—Archt. Geo. A. 
Stoughton has plans for new school. 
Red Oak—School will be. erected, 
township of Frankfort. Creston—Con- 
tract awarded for addition; cost, $11,- 
000. Burlington—2-story high school 
will be erected, $130,000. Lake View— 
Contract let for school. Henderson— 
Contract let for school. Mechanicsville 
—$20,000 school will be erected. Story 
City—School will be erected. Udell— 
School will be erected. 

KANSAS. 

North Cedar—School will be erect- 
ed, Dist. No. 89. Wilson—Archt. C. W. 
Squires, Emporia, has plans for 2- 
story school to cost $20,000. Denison 
—4¢-room school will be erected. 
Longton—Archts. Hair & Smith, Sa- 
lina, have plans for 3-story high 
school. Parsons—School will be erect- 
ed. Topeka—Archts. Chandler & Niel- 
son have plans for Central Park 
school. Hutchinson—Two schools will 
be erected. Wellington—School will 
be erected. Perry—Archt. W. F. 
Schrage, Kansas City. has plans for 
2-story school, $10,000. Coffeyville—2- 
story school will be erected. Fronte- 
nac—School will be erected. Highland 
Station—School will be erected. 
Wichita—High school will be erected. 
Winfield—Plans have been prepared 
for school. Leavenworth—Parochial 
school will be erected. 

KENTUCKY. 

Buffalo Creek—School will be erect- 
ed to cost $4,000. Princeton—Graded 
school will be erected. Owensboro— 
Contract let for 8-room school to cost 


$18,000. 
MAINE. 
Parkhurst—$3,000 was voted for 
school. 
MARYLAND. 
Brentwood—School will be erected. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Taunton—Archt. G. L. Smith has 
plans for 4-room school to cost $12.,- 
000. Chester—8-room school will be 
erected. Worcester—Contemplate the 
erection of 6-room addition to E. 
Kendall st. school: cost, $30,000. 
Great Barrington—$5,000 appropriat- 
ed for school. Pittsfield—School will 
be erected on Fenn st. Lenox—$50,- 
000 appropriated for high school. 
Hopedale—Addition will be built to 
hizh school. Rockland—High school 
will be erected to cost $60,000. Chico- 
pee—Manual training school will be 
erected. West Bridgewater—Archt. 
W. V. Howard, Brockton, has plans 
for school to cost $14,000. 


MICHIGAN. 

Hamtramck—Archts. Stratton & 
Baldwin, Detroit, have plans for pa- 
rochial school to cost $50,000. Read- 
ing—School will be erected, $60,000. 
Marshall—School. will be erected. 
Bedford twp.. $6.000. Prudenville— 
Contract let for school in Jas. White 
dist. Grand Rapids—Parochial school 
will be erected to cost $8.000. Beaver- 
ton—Archt. Fred W. Hollister, Sagi- 
naw, W. S., has plans for 2-story 
school. Calumet—School will be erect- 
ed in Superior Mine dist. Republic— 
School will be erected. Holland— 
school will be erected to cost $8,000. 
Port Huron—Washington school will 
be rebuilt. Corunna—School will be 
rebuilt: cost, $50.000. St. Clair Heights 


—Archt. Norval Wardrop, Detroit. 
_has plans for. 2-story parochial 
school, $20,000. Bellaire—School will 


be erected. Trenton—Plans will be 
prepared for addition. 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis—Additions will be 
built for Hamilton and _ Pillsbury 
schools. Pine City—School will be 
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Heating a.« Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





erected, Dist. No. 69. Butterfield—5- 
room school will be erected. Fergus 





Falls—Contract has been let for 
school, Dist. No. 96. Pipestone—Con- 
tract awarded for school to. cost 


$9,649. South St. Paul—Contract was 
let for 8-room school and 4-room an- 
nex. Worthington—School will be 
erected, Dist. No. 6. Minneapolis—Ad- 
ditions will be built to North High 
and East High schools. Marcy—Con- 
tract was awarded for school. St. 
James school will be erected. Buffalo 
—High school will be erected. Duluth 
—Archts. Radcliffe & Price have plans 
for 2-story school to cost $15,006. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Laurel—10 room_ school will be 
erected to cost $30.000. Hazelhurst— 
25,000 bonds will be issued for 
school 


MISSOURI. 


Valley Park—Archt. J. H. Lynch, 


St. Louis, has plans for school, $25,- 
000. St. Louis—Archt. A. B. Groves 
will repair Forest Park university. 


Archt. Wm. P. McArdle is preparing 
plans for school addition to cost $6,- 
000. Morehouse—Archt. John S. Jen- 
kins, Cairo, has plans for 2-story 
school, $10,000. Cape Girardeau—Erec- 
tion of $50,000 high school is contem- 
plated. Maryville—$75,000 bonds voted 
for rebuilding high school. Linn—6- 
room high school will be erected. El- 
don—$6.000 was issued for high 
school. Sikeston—Archts. Matthews & 
Clark, St. Louis, are preparing plans 
for 3-story high school to cost $25,- 
000. Springfield—$7,000 bonds have 
been voted for school. Joplin—School 
will be erected for colored children. 


MONTANA. 
Helena—Catholic high school will 
be erected. Terry—4-room school will 
be erected. Libby—The district has 
voted to issue $15,000 bonds for erec- 
tion of school. Kalisvel—Addition 
will be built for West Side school. 


NEBRASKA. 

Hebron—4-room school will be 
erected to cost $16,000. Fairbury— 
$25,000 bonds voted for school. Leigh 
—Archt. John Latenser, Omaha, has 
plans ‘for school. Omaha—16-room 
school will be erected. 12-room school 
will be erected. Bertrand—2-story 
school will be erected to cost $16,- 


000. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Hudson—tThe school board voted to 
build school. Groveton—The citizens 
voted to erect school to cost $30,000. 
Nashua—School will be erected to 
cost $15,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Ridgefield Park—Archt. Ernest Sib- 
ley, Grantwood, has plans for 3-story 
school. Clayton—School will be erect- 
ed to cost $40,000. Woodbury—Archt. 
Cc. H. Shivers has been selected to 
prepare plans for school. Orange— 
Sketches have been received for 16- 
room and 6-room additions; cost, $70,- 


000 and $40,000, respectively. Plain- 
field—Archts. Hale & Rogers, New 
York City, have plans for 2-story 
school, $100,000. Swedesboro—Plans 
have been prepared for 2-story 
school. Broad Street Park—8-room 


school will be erected. Matawan—Ad- 
dition will be built for high school. 
Perth Amboy—Archt. J. H. Dayton 
has completed plans for 2-story pa- 
rochial school. Clifton—Archt. H. T. 
Stephens, Paterson. has plans for ad- 


dition to high school. Hoboken— 
Archts. Ludlow & Valentine. New 
York, have plans for addition to 


Stevens Institute. Lakeview—Archt. 
Wm. P. Fanning, Paterson, is prepar- 
ing plans for 2-story school to cost 
$30,000. Laurel Springs—Archt. Clyde 
S. Adams, Philadelphia, has plans for 
addition to school. 


NEW YORK. 
Elmont, L. L—Archt. I. B. Baylis, 
Hempstead, has plans for 2-story 








GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


school, $12,000. West Seneca—Archt. 
A. A. Post will prepare plans for re- 
building St. John’s Industrial school. 
Norwich—Archt. Jos. Blaby, Palmyra, 
is preparing plans for 2-story school. 
New York—Archts. Allen & Collins 
will receive estimates for five semi- 
nary buildings, $1,000,000. Archts. 
Parish & Schroeder are preparing 
plans for domestic science building. 
School will be erected, dist. No. 81, 
Borough of Queens. Brooklyn—Archt. 
F. J. Berlenbach will receive esti- 
mates for 2-story parochial school. 
Rochester—Bids will be received for 
school, Clifford st. Croton-on-Hudson 
—Archt. F. L. Hastings, Hastings, has 
plans for 2-story school. Newburgh— 
Plans have been made for school. 
Tuckahoe—Archt. Wilson Potter, New 
York City, will receive estimates for 
2-story school to cost $25,000. Glen- 
dale—Parochial school will be erect- 
ed, $20,000. East Bloomfield—2-story 
school will be erected. Canton—High 
school will be erected to cost $40,000. 
Brooklyn—tTen schools will be erect- 
ed. Buffalo—Technical school will be 
erected. Corinth—$30.000 bonds were 
issued for high school. North Corona, 
L. I.—School will be erected. Corning 
—Plans will be prepared for high 
school, Clayton—Archt. D. D. Kieff. 
Watertown, has plans for school. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greenville—Plans are being 
pared for erection of school. 
Collezge—Archts. Rose - & Weston. 
Greensboro, have plans for college 
building, Guilford college. Winston- 
Salem—Archt. Bill § C. Linthicum, 








pre- 
suilford 








Durham, will prepare plans for 12- 
room school to cost $30,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Rolette—School will be erected, Ox 
Creek dist. No. 14. Dickinson—School 
will be erected, dist. No. 7. Ashta- 


bula—School will be erected. Glen 
Ullin—4-room school will be erected. 





Lansford—Archt. R. T. Frost, Minot. 
has plans for 2-story school. Max— 
School will be erected. Ryder—4-room 
school will be erected. Watertown— 


school will be erected. Forman—6- 
room school will be erected. Hidden- 
wood—Contract was let for school. 
Oslo—School will be erected. Minot 
Two schools will be erected. Inkster 
—8-room school will be erected. Don- 
neybrook—School will be erected. 
Douglas—Two schools will -be erect- 
ed. Landa—Two schools will be erect- 
ed. Wishek—$10,000 will be issued in 
bonds for school. Binford—4-room 
school will be erected. 
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SHADE ADJUSTERS 
LOWER and RAISE the 
shade ROLLER admitting 
the UPPER light. Allor 
any part of the window 
can be shaded as desired. 

During the past 6 ro 
have been adopted an 
now used in hundreds of 
mB school buildings, 
= Norods or chains used, 
simplicity and durability 
its great success, 

Send for 20-page Book- 
m let, and Sample of Ad- 
juster bracket. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
161 Randolph St., 
Chicago, lil. 
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Protection against disease is an important issue 
in the care of school children. Our sewerage system 

is a breeding place of numerous disease germs and 

poisonous gases, which emanate through the lava- 

tories, and, unless proper precautions are observed, 

may seriously affect the health of the children 

through their entire life. 


The Red Cross Automatic Disinfector and Sunol 
Disinfectant constitute the most reliable and eco- 
nomical means of protection, because they purify the 
atmosphere, counteract foul gases and render inert that 
which produces germs and disease. Many years of 
uninterrupted service in numerous schools, govern- 
mental and municipal institutions, business estab- 
lishments, etc., in different parts of the country 
testify that the Red Cross System produces results 
that leave nothing to be desired. 


Send for catalogue and further particulars 


RED CROSS HYGIENIC CO. 


eT 


— 7 = 


470 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





OHIO. 
Hamilton—School will be erected. preparing plans for Harrisburg acad- 
Archt. Fred W. Mueller has plansfor emy to cost $20,000. Erie—Additions 
remodeling high school. Youngstown will be built for schools No. 1 and 
—Addition will be built for Market No. 16. Dallas City—Archts. E. F. 
street school. Canal Winchester— Brickel & Son, Bradford, are prepar- 
Archts. Howard, Inscho & Merriam, ing plans for 2-story school to cost 
Columbus, are preparing plans for 2- $3,000. Bristol—Archts, Heacock & 
story school, $25,000. Rittman—School Hokanson will prepare plans for 8- 
will be erected, dist. No. 5. Jewel— room school to cost $35,000. Connells- 
School will be erected, dist. No. 2. ville—6-room school will be erected. 
Zanesville—$65,000 bonds were voted Collingdale—Archts. Frank Miles 
for high school. Canton—Contract Day & Bro., Philadelphia, have plans 
was awarded for Summit street for addition to school, $10,000. Mill- 
school. Sidney—$15,000 bonds issued vale—Archts. C. M. Bartberger & Son, 
for school. Conneaut—Archt. E. E. Pittsburg, have prepared plans for 3- 
Joralemon, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has story school to cost $60,000. Nanti- 
plans for high school. Cincinnati coke—Addition will be-~- built, 8th 
Archts. Elzner & Anderson have ward. Ardmore—Plans are being pre- 
plans for 38-story school; $150,000. pared for St. Colman’s school. 
a gg Pre habe — will =e ——. RHODE ISLAND. 
will, be erected. Byesville—$26,000 - Fawtucket—Archts. W. R. Walker 
bonds were voted for school. Wester- S.n5o1. $30,000. — oe 
ville—Contract was let for addition. ~ , ; : 
Youngstown—Plans have been sub- SOUTH CAROLINA. 
mitted for 10-room schools. Mount Laurens—Graded school will be 
Healthy—10-room school will be erected to cost $35,000. Seneca—$15,- 
erected. Madisonville—School will be 000 was voted for school. Hartsville— 





erected to cost $100,000. Sabina—Site 
has been secured for school. Cam- 
bridge—$65,000 bonds were issued for 
high school. Akron—School will be 
erected on Portage Path. New Win- 
chester—School will be erected to 
replace damaged structure. Toledo— 
4-room addition will be built for 
South street school. Fostoria—2-story 
parochial school will be erected. Alli- 
ance—$25,000 bonds were issued for 
school. Bedford—School will be erect- 
ed. Kingsville—School will be erected. 
Guernsey—Archt. J. F. Orr will draw 
plans for high school, $65,000. Lore 
City—2-story school will be erected 
to cost $7,000. Fremont—$100,000 
bonds were issued for school. Se- 
bring—Archt. Geo. W. Ashby, Chica- 
go, Ill., has plans for school. Orrville 


—$20,000 bonds were issued _ for 
school. 

OKLAHOMA. 
McAlester—Archt. N. Berger has 





prepared plans for 5-story school. 
Lawton—Archt. J. Ira Jones is re- 
ceiving figures for 2-story school, 
$20,000. Stillwater—School will be 
erected. Chickasha—The board pro- 
poses to issue bonds for school. Red 
Fork—2 story school will be erected. 
Ryan—3-story school will be erected. 


OREGON. 
Peninsula—6-room school will be 
erected. Rockwood—Grammar school 
will be erected to cost $12,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

York—Archts. Hamme & Leber 
have plans for 12-room school. Al- 
bion—Plans will be prepared for re- 
building high school. Altoona—Two 
4-room additions will be built. Forty- 
fort—Archt. A. J. Lathrop, Kingston, 
will prepare plans for school, $23,- 
000. Fleetwood—Archts, Scholl & 
Maurer, are preparing plans for addi- 
tion. Philadelphia—Archts. Pitcher & 
Tachan, New York City, will prepare 
plans for synagogue and_e school. 
Cornwells—Archt. R. W. Boyle has 
plans for Apostolic college. Rutledge 
—Archts. Lacey & Adams, Philadel- 
phia, will prepare plans for 2-story 
school. Wilkesbarre—Parochial school 
will be erected. Archt. C. T. Berger 
has plans for school. Rehoboth— 
School will be erected to cost $6,000. 
Philadelphia—Addition will be built 
to Edwin M. Stanton school and Cen- 
tral High school. Wilkesbarre—High 
school will be erected to cost $300,- 
000. Elizabethtown—Erection of a 
school is proposed. Egg Harbor—Ad- 
dition will be built for school. Spring- 
hill—Contract was let for addition to 
cost $66,000. Seelyville—School will 
be erected. Pittsburg—Archt. McLean 
has plans for school, South Main st. 
Plans have been submitted for man- 
ual training school to cost $100,000. 


Efforts are being made to establish 
a high school in connection with 
graded school. Florence—Plans have 
been prepared for 3-story school. 
Fountain Inn—$15,000 bonds will be 
issued for school. Chesterfield— 
School will be erected to cost $15,- 
000. Brunson—Archts. Shand & La 
Faye, Columbia, are preparing plans 
for school, $10,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls—-2-story hall will be 
erected. Wessington—Areht. Geo. Is- 
senhuth, Huron, has plans for school. 
Bridgewater—$15,000 bonds voted for 
school. Yankton—Plans have been 
completed for parochial school. De 
Smet—Bonds will be issued _ for 
school, St. Onge—Addition will be 


built. 
TENNESSEE. 

Hixson—Plans are being drawn for 
school. Sale Creek—County board will 
erect high and grammar school. Eto- 
wah—Erection of school is contem- 
plated; $15,000. Mt. Pleasant—Site was 
secured for school. Christiana— 
School will be erected. Clarksdale— 
School will be erected to cost $25,000. 
Sunnyside—Grammar school will be 
erected to cost $6,000. Tyner—School 
will be erected to cost $2,500. Oak- 
dale—School will be erected to cost 
$1,500. Goodlettsville—School will be 
erected to cost $5,000. McWhirters- 
ville—School will be erected to cost 
$4,000. Riceville—School will be 
erected. Dyersburg—School will be 
erected. Crossville—County high 
school will be erected. Greenville— 
Contract was let for school. 


TEXAS. 

Rosebud—The plans of Archts. 
Page & Bro. have been accepted for 
school to cost $25,000. Rotan—$18,000 
bonds were issued for school. Roscoe 
—$6,000 bonds were issued for school. 
Houston—Site has been secured for 
10-room school. San Angelo—Archt. 
M. L. Walker, Ft. Worth, has plans 
for 8-room school to cost $15,000. 
Panhandle—School will be erected to 
cost $20,000. Westbrook—The city 
contemplates erection of school. Den- 
ton—Plans will be submitted for ad- 
ditions to schools. Laurel Heights— 
Parochial school will be erected to 
cost $20,000. Austin—High school will 
be erected. Beaumont—2-story school 
will be erected. Dallas—$25,000 bonds 
were issued for industrial building. 
Beeville—School will be erected to 
cost $10,000. Jacksonville—$15,000 
bonds were issued for school. Herm- 
leigh—School will be erected to cost 


$10,000. 
UTAH. 
Mt. Pleasant—School will be erect- 
ed. Beaver City—15-room school will 
be erected. 





Nelson 
Ventilated Urinal 


STYLE F 
Unsurpassed for 


Write for our Booklet 
“A Few Points on Sanitation” 


PLATE 1779-N. 


N. 0. NELSON MEG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 

































Harrisburg—Archt, T. H. Hamiltonis 


. VIRGINIA. 

Oak wevel—Archt. Chas, M. Robin- 
son, Richmond, has plans for 4-room 
school. Boyce—Contract was let for 
school, Chapel dist., $10,000. Punge- 
teague—School will be erected to 
cost $6,000. Chatham—Colored Epis- 
copal school will be erected. Amelia 
—Plans will be prepared for high 
school. Alexandria—Scheol will be 
erected. Charlotte Court House— 
Archt. Chas. Robinson, Richmond, has 
plans for high school. Harrisonburg— 
Archt. Chas. Robinson, Richmond, has 
plans for school to cost $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. 

Upland—$30,000 bonds were issued 
for erection of school. Seattle—Addi- 
tion will be erected. Deary—School 
will be erected. Shelton—High school 
will be erected to cost $20,000. Spo- 
kane—Addition will be built to high 
school. Index—Contract was let for 


school. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Kenova—aArcht. J. R. Gieske, Cere- 
do, is preparing plans for 1 and 2- 
story schools. BluefieldS—Archts. 
Mills & Pruitt, Columbus, O., have 
plans for 16-room high school; cost, 
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PLATE 1780-N. 














St. Louis; Mo. 









WISCONSIN. 
Bonduel—Archt. C. C. Fritz, Shaw- 
ano, has plans for school. Marathon 
‘—2-story school will be erected. 
Mishicot—Archt. Wm. J. Raeuber, 
Manitowoc, has plans for school, dist. 


No. 5. Nekoosa—Parochial school 
will be erected. Sturgeon Bay— 
Archts. Chandler & Park, Racine, 


have completed plans for 2-story 
high school, $50,000. Carnot—School 
will be erected. Brooklyn—Archt. F. 
H. Kemp has plans for 2-story school. 
Marinette—Addition will be erected 
to school. Albion—School will be 
erected, dist. No. 2. Edgar—School 
will be erected. La Crosse—Archt. - 
Martin Heer, Dubuque, Ia., is pre- 
paring plans for 4-story high school. 
Casco—School will be erected. Genoa 
Junction—Archts. W. W. Abell & Son, 
Elgin, Ill., have plans for school. Su- 
perior—High school will be erected 
to cost $250,000. Racine—Addition 
will be built for Lincoln school. Wa- } 
terford—Erection of township school *i 
is being proposed. Milwaukee—Archt. 
Fred Graf let contract for school in 


$150,000. 












































































East Milwaukee twp.; cost, $10,000. 





SHELDON’S IMPROVED SCHOOL LATHE 





THE SEATTLE SCHOOLS, 
General Offices, 7th and Marion Sts. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, II. 
GENTLEMEN: 


** Our twenty-four Lathes have been running like clock-work 
since they were installed. Our Mr. B. N. McNadney, instructor in 
charge, says he considers them the most satisfactory all-around 
school lathe there is to be had. We are very much pleased with 
them. The lathes without overhead shafting are excellent as you 
can see by the photograph sent herewith. We believe our shop to 
be the best in the country for the purpose.”’ 


Yours, 


B. W. JOHNSON, 
Director of Manual Training 





B. W. JOHNSON. 


We have equipped during the past year thirty High Schools and Colleges with 
our improved School] Lathe and one hundred and five with our Benches, including 
many of the most prominent in the country. 


Our eighteen years of experience in the class-room and in equipping Manual 
Training Departments have enabled us to incorporate in our new Catalogue informa- 
tion which will be invaluable to you in planning your department. . 


The book with photographs of many of these equipments and letters similar to 
the above is now ready for distribution. 


May we send you a copy? 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


40 N. May St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Su 





* ; 2 
upply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this Sparta, On 
Directory. Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. atte a 
submi 
APPARATUS—GENERAL. CLASS PINS. GLOBES. PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. Haney School Furn. Co....... : school. Port 
Eimer & Amend............ i. 8. * OC. Matteel...... +. New York Peckham, Little & Co...... N. Y. Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... ee Se Se ee let for schoc 
American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch’go American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go- .............. Jersey City. N. J. 5° A "Rowlee. Chieass : —Site has 
eres cee CO. .- + Wale, CLOCKS—PROGRAM. McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. magie Pencil Co....... N. ¥. City at Ht EL Beckley........Chicago school to ¢ 
Haney School Furn. Co. ~~ s a Haney School Furn. Co........ Bherhard Faber........N. ¥. City S Geusienee Chic . 
...++.Grand Rapids, Mich. Columbia pe ag + Ad ‘tha. wi Grand Rapids, Mich. ffaham teteaan Wie, Go... Gena room school 
Columbia School SER ies penta eee > OE, 4, Chicago PENCIL SHARPENERS. Lake Shore Furn. Co..... Chicago —School_ wil 
tileond> ots n or Ind. M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago M. A. D h &C Chi Paris. Ont.- 
Garden City Edu. Co....,.Chicago COSTUMES. Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster,Mass. **. “A. eons "8 1 ee ae shool. Hew: 
. Ae Se ee Chicago L. Hagemann .......:... Chicago Garden City Edu. Co..... Chicago N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. Atlas School § upp y A ae hicago sche 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago “ = =~" ""** M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago Peckham, Little & Co...... N.Y. L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, W is. erected. Sun 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago ‘ Z Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. Eberhard Faber....... N. Y. City Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. will be erec' 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. Rand, McNally & Co..... Chicago Jos. Dixon Crucible-Co........ —School wil 
(Manufacturers. ) A. J. Nystrom........... CHICABO sn sn ccecsccene Jersey ome N. J SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Cement scho 
APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. American Crayon Co.Sandusky, 0. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn,Wis. E. we ete ose Eimer & Amend..... Leena oN. Y, PI 
aa ) ‘ ‘ . . » .. 
Eimer & Amend............ mY. (Dealers. ) L. A urray ‘ “ N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N, .Y. ' 
ree School Supply Co. Peckham, Little & Co N. Y. HEATING AND VENTILATING a Little & ois Ye W ae 
uittlie & Co...... : IN NUF: TRERS. American Seat. Co. .} 5 sc ‘ 
isis cg Taanevolls, Ind, NF" Bilicate Book Sais CoN. ENGINEERS. ig -horry settee EE ee ee poticol Sats 
C. H. Stoelping & Co....Chicago Baia ‘Pune Con. sees N. ¥. Lewis & Kitchen.............. Eagle Pencil Co............ Nyy McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phil ee” aoe 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go Peck-Hammond Co Cincinnati Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg..CoN.Y. ae & Meck. ec Pa. $40.000. Arc 
oy - 7 ke oil oberts & ack. . Ae 7, ; : 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co.Kewaunee, Wis. weconnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila.  ..... Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. Columits. Gdheel tunety Ce... Nebraska 
. S—SCHOO Haney School Furn. Co. ....... PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL os... Indianapolis, Ind, tion to issu 
G ARC a . 1 aa M E E w. A. : ee a, INK WELLS. APPARATUS, Am. Crayon Ca...... Sandusky, O. school will 
arstang wes Sse JOpen. ‘at , - 7 cee ae Ses ~ ac . . J > N. ¥. Haney School Furn. Co........ ers at April 
G. W. Ashby............ erage. St. Te SUee.-...-- -CRASARO ceoeeeenetneee. > See Mer wis ee ces cn ans Grand Rapids, Mich D. A. Mace 
Geo. W. Payne..... Carthage, Ill. Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg,Pa. Columbia $ SUPP!) ae 288 “on aan : neces ‘Cc » 4h. 
y ‘ ; Indianapolis. Ind. Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. ‘*hichast 
Garden City Edu. Co... ‘$ ee U. S. Ink Well Co. Evansviie, Ind. c.’H. Stoelting a. Paheans Grand Rapids, Mich Chichasha 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... *hicago *. Stoe SB UO. ees. ' khaunt Whewnicataawear cca Mid . ucation con 
io BADGES. » ~ag,, Thomas Charles Co...... Chicago (Dealers. ) ee ae: ae ee anal ain 
H. C. Haskell....New York City 1 4. Murray & Co.Kilbourn,Wis. Haney School Furn. Co........ PLASTER CASTS. C. H. Steelting & Co..... Chicago Plans, speci 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfleld, Mo. .......... Grand Rapids, Mich. 2 ; “ - os —_ ss 9 Ba fene eS : 
LS EF y ‘ ~ : . “hicaga Boston Sculpture Co.......7... E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago cost are wa 
ome. SAMUPADET oa. ” oe een, Cee <o...Camage Melrose station, Boston Prang Educational Co....Chicago secretary. 
Meneely & Co..Waterviiet, N. Y. CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. ; Cc. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. M. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago ; Ryan "Ok 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. Prang Ed. Co..... N. Y., -Chicago KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. Atlas School Supply Co. .Chicago 10 - o asl 
. Crayon Co.....Sandusky, O. Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield r 7 RIX TURES Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago =roe s 
BELLS—DEALERS. - - eae Se ee Chicago "LU MEENG FIXTURE! Garden City Edu. Co..... Chicago Tecumsel 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co... .Phila. DEAFENING QUILT. Thomas Charles Co...... Chicago SCHOOL. M. A. :Denohue & CO..% 4: Chica plans are 
E. W. A. Rowles........ Chicago eae ea st N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co.......... ct eS 2 Rocce ay “hics cost, $10, 
> Sate ‘ Se PD om ag) 6' 6: 66:0.06%'S Boston . = a . ne Sdiwardsville. Ill Thomas Charles Co....... Chicago 
Atlas Sehool Supply Co..Chicago Samuel Ca LABORATORY FURNITURE. ....St. Louis, Edwardsville, : larles Co. chics plant, ete. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago Bhan ae N. Y. Lewis & Kitchen. ae ae eer ree —— eee a * ++ Olean P Wilkesba 
~ - r > “4 > & PAG nec ccc esccce i é ¢. sas City A. J. Nystro ee ™g ] S 
ae gern oF Ce. RNDOera, Wie. _ - Kewaunee Mfg. Co.Kewaunee, Wis. ae oo echt vago L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis, receive co! 
Ames & Reiiinesn Co... ¥. City 1. Wolff “Mfg. Co........ eee Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Ma shool. Not 
EE AER SOARDS—COMPORTION 5. A. Lowell Banknote Co. Boston LANTERN SLIDES eet ee eee ae puctuaive 
Yo..N . McConnell Sch. Supply Co. . Phila. ee oe _ -ORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. : . s ‘ exclus 
J, Wy. nee - ere Bm W. A. Rowles.......,. Chicago McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. : ” ee — SEWAGE DISPOSAL. Building n 
Fes raeaend Co N.Y. & Ch’'go M. A. Donahue & Co..... Chicago ee ete ae sta ska s-0;8 Chicago American Portable sone ly Wash N: © Melaon. Mfe Co... <<és.04 tain audit 
“Sch. amie CO Se s y Co. .Chic: *.. H. Stoelting & Co..... OI ea ee a ins ee ...St. Louis, Edwardsville, Il. renty-fou 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. Atlas School Supply Co Chicago Cc. 2 ‘ ° b twenty 
$ eee L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. ee . Lewis & AWE. 066s osesaies . hatte 
aeeeeses == Grand Rapids, Mich LIQUID SLATING. PROJECTION LANTERNS AND ..... Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. eee 
EB. W. A. Bowles. .......Chicago DISINFECTANTS. McConnell Sch. Supply Co. .Phila. SCREENS. eas president. 
Atlas School Supply Co. .Chicago ‘o...Syracuse, N. Y. Haney School Furn. Co........ McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. STATIONERY. oe a 
~ . hic H. D. Mann Co...S) ‘ oa Moose J: 
Garden City Edu. Co....C ae rgienic Co...Chicago tas qeedead Grand Rapids, Mich. SD sectcesececccecssecse Chicago W. A. Rowles..:.:s.. Chicago Oe ice 
7 . *h Red Cross Hygien £ 5 pees os I be receive 
ae nee Sf Mae . OWlOB.. wee vee nicago C, . Stoelting «& On seee Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago . : 
M.A. Donohue & Co.” (Chicago Ating Scheel Supply Go..Chicago eS Cone MEO at Co. Kilbourn, W high schoc 
: . ~ eth saa , \ ’ tlas School Supply Co..Chicago L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. sch 
lL. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. DRAWING Sl = y L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. PROGRAM CLOCKS. . and build 
Eagle Pencil Co............ ie. Be : eee ra _ s ss : eymnasiun 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ % : 7 Engineering Specialty Co...N. Y. STATUARY. 8) ; 
RT ES En aie abaies Jersey City, N. J. LOCKERS—METAL. Columbia School Supply Co.... 3oston Sculpture Co.......... $100,000. A 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. Milton Bradley Co............. Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago  ............. Indianapolis, Ind. oe ‘Melrose station, Boston } ge A 
cate 200 capt. a BRR eae Springfield, Mass. Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago @ “iignnecke .......... Milwaukee itive plans 
pes, Demet 08. «++ No ¥, Prang Ed. Co.....N. ¥., Chicago yANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 11 for hi 
E. J. Johnson & Co........ 7 ee eee ee Chicago RAFFIA eo aati i Three per 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Cn'g0 Devoe, Dept. 5....N. Y¥., Chicago Chandler & Barber........ Boston , as : TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co. . Phila. B : ‘achtaa 4 + Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. McHutchinson & Co., Desk 9.N.Y. ee : N. Y. City be paid fe 
- Thomas Charles Co...... Chicago 7 : MRNOGEE ss <.65.64.5554-6.0-08 . ¥. City ca : 
Penna. Structural Slate Co.... 2 a a ay van, Mich. Pratt Geachers Aecy..h. ¥. Gan plans fur 
A oe orth Bldg., Easton, Pa. = *. Christiansen .........Chicago x .F GL 28 ake a Sage eee . se = nished up 
Keenan Structural Slate Co... ENGRAVERS. ": H Sheldon & Co...... Chicago ; RELIEF GI OBES. or ae aor so > = 5 > 
ee et a Bangor, Pa. Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co..Milwaukee Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago i —— ca, Saeen eae eae van ae — € eae Fa § » a 
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STERBROOK'S STEEL PENS. 
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Wuen vou vars PLEASE oe Mention THE | ScHoot BOARD JounwaL’ s Sinecrory. 





SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., 





26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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NEW SCHOOLS. generator is supplied each janitor, 

(Concluded from Page 29.) and at the close of each week, after 
Black River Falls—Plans have been be sweeping, special cleaning and 

i ‘ . usting are completed, this is used 
prepared for school, Tucker district. for about half h i 

igo—Archt. Ffank Spalenka, Stev- out Se our in each room 
Anug : of the building. Should a child be 
ens Point, is preparing plans for 2- sent from school on any day with a 
story school; cost, $7,000. North gsyspicious illness, the room was often 
Crandon—6-room school will be jmmediately dismissed for the. re- 
erected. Daniels—School will be mainder of the half day, all books 
erected. CANADA and materials were arranged for 
- 4 fumigating, and desks that were most 
posed. London, Ont.—Archt. Nutter nies Sake come enimaiiae aes 
submitted plans for Lorne Ave. taken as soon as possible should a 
school. Portlaw, Ont.—Contract was child from one of the schools become 
let for school, $35,000. Prince Albert ill at home. I believe no money ex- 
—Site has been secured for high pended for school purposes. brings 
school to cost $100,000. Selkirk—4- larger returns than that spent, as 
room school will be erected. Welland herein set forth, to protect the chil- 
—School will be erected, west side. dren from infectious and contagious 
Paris. Ont.—Contract was let for diseases. 
school. Heward. Sask.—School will be 
erected. Summerberrv, Sask.—School 


will be erected. Stony Mountain, Man. SUPERINTENDENTS’ ELEC- 
—School will be erected. Deloraine— TIONS. 


Cement school will be erected. Davison, Mich. Supt. J. P. Skinner 


. Sparta, Ont.—School is being pro- 














PLANS WANTED. of Laingsburg, elected. 

Waterloo. Ind.—East Waterloo Luverne, Minn. Supt. J. L. Torrens, 
school district will erect a manual re-elected; salary, $1,600. 
training school for high school; cost, Iron Mountain, Mich. Supt. L. E. 
$40.000. Architect not selected. Amidon, re-elected. 

Nebraska City, Neb.—The proposi- Montgomery, Minn. Supt. H. C. 
tion to issue $60,000 bonds for a high Poehler, elected 
school will be submitted to the vot- Berkeley, Cal. Frank F Bunker of 
ers at April election. No plans made. Los Angeles, vice S. D. Watermann, 
D. A. Maccuaig, secretary. resigned. 

Chichasha, Okla.—The board of ed- Creston, Ia. Supt. Adam Pickett. re- 
ucation contemplates erecting a high elected; salary, $1,600. 
school and additions to three schools. New Brunswick, N. J. W. C. Arm- 
Plans, specifications and estimates of strong, re-elected; salary, $2,500. 
cost are wanted. Address A. G. Harris, Negaunee, Mich. Orr Schurtz, re- 
secretary. elected. 

Ryan, Okla.—Plans are wanted for Hot Springs, Ark. F. W. Miller, 
10-room school, with basement. elected to succeed Geo. B. Cook, re- 

Tecumseh, Okla.—Sketches and signed. 
plans are wanted for 8-room school; Menominee, Mich. J. W. Shives of 


cost, $10,000. No basement, heating Monroe, Wis., to succeed R. H. Kirt- 
plant, ete. E. J. Dickerson, president. land, resigned. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa.—The board will Bird Island, Minn. Supt. G. H. San- 
receive competitive plans for high berg, re-elected. 
school. Not to exced $300,000 in cost, Mitchell, S. D. Supt. F. H. Hoff, re- 
exclusive of heating and wiring. elected 


Building must be fireproof and con- Fremont, Neb. A. H. Waterhouse, 
tain auditorium and not less than elected. 
twenty-four classrooms. Plans must Carthage, Mo. J. M. White, re- 
be delivered not later than the first elected. 
Monday of June. Dr. G. W. Guthrie, Greenville, O. Jas. J. Marz, elected. 
president. Toronto, O. S. K. Mardis, _ re- 


Moose Jaw, Sask., Can.—Plans will signed. 
be received by the trustees of the Iowa City, Ia. Supt. H. E. Black- 
high school for a collegiate institute mar, re-elected. 
and building, with assembly hall, Manchester, Ia. Supt. J. R. Inman, 
gymnasium, ete. Cost not to exceed re-elected. 
$100,000. Address H. Jagger, secretary. 

Prince Albert, Sask., Can.—Compet- THE LEARNED WOMAN. 
itive plans will be received until May 3 ; as 
11 for high school to cost $75,000. When I married my wife she had 


Three per cent of contract price will studied stenography, 
be paid for plans accepted. Detail Got that down solid, then took up 
plans furnished. Information fur- photography, 


nished upon application to C, O. Da- 


a Mastered that science and _ started 
vidson, secretary-treasurer. 
geography, 


All in the course of a year. 





Ogilvie Sells. 


George W. Ogilvie & Co. have sold She presently took up a course of 
their entire publishing business to theology, 
the Saalfield Publishing Co. of Akron, Followed that up with a touch of 
Ohio. The transfer includes the en-.- 4 
oo. hand eee ; mythology, 
tire stock of Ogilvie publications, in- . : =" i 
cluding the Webster-Imperial diction- Got a degree in the line of zoology, 
aries, bibles, ete. It is stated on the Still her great mind remained clear. 
best authority that Mr. Ogilvie will 
_ take an active part in business §o she took in a course on the the- 
yr Ss Y > > ~ « ; Fe . 
or some time. He is planning, how ory of writing, - 
ever, to keep in close touch with the | us s . 
legal fight on the dictionaries which 5°™© lessons and points on the sub- 


he placed on the market. ject of fighting, 
ieshsieiaiaiascnliaeiatiiaaian A long course of house-building, 
Schcol Sanitation. heating and lighting, 


Tv : ror ove > assmates she’d soar. 
That thorough cleansing and fumi- FOE OUST DAT TENE CaS Soar 
gation are a sure safeguard against 
contagious diseases has been demon- So she entered the subject of steam 
— in the schools of Franklin, navigation, 

= ) In ae eee “ee the Ameri- Took also instruction in chureh edu- 
can Primary Teacher, “there was but cation 
one case of closing a class room be- ca ’ 
cause of a contagious disease, and in And mastered the study of imper- 
that case the- school was closed be- sonatien, 
cause of one case, but there was no 
Spread of the disease. 

“H. B. Wilson, the superintendent 
Says of it: ‘A large formaldehyde Next she tackled the latest great fad 

; ; Sacer —electricity; 
FOR SALE—New—Perfect Condition “Dress reform” institutes taught her 
—Reduced Price. One Heater Coil, simplicity; 
1575 foot capacity, No. 22, with cas- Sought the best way to encourage 
ing and connection to fan; One No. 3 felicity 
Pot Trap; One 110 inch %, left hand, ee 
YHD Steel Plate Fan, complete; One O, she’s as smart as a book. 
6x6 “A” DC, left hand, Engine. This 
outfit purchased and plans changed; i ' 
can deliver ‘at once. Write for oar: She at last ended up with a course 
ticulars. E. H. McKNIGHT, Bowling of phonetics, 
Green, O. Gave a little attention and time to 
athletics; 


And still she was longing for more. 


WANTED — Schoo! furniture and school ,,. 3 : . . ave 
book agents to carry a small side line rhe rest of her time she then gave 

on commission; write for particulars, naming to magnetics; 

line you are at present selling and for whom And now she is learning to cook. 

and in what territory you worked. Address I a Tit Bit 

Postoftice box 356, Harrisburg, Pa. —wLondon tf! 8. 




















































































































Ashby School flouses 


display a composition of utility, durability and good, 
pure architecture without any ‘‘ gingerbread.” 





NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 





We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 
entire satisfaction. 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 

the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 

procured 






G. W. ASHBY, Architect, Medinah Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GARSTANG & REA 
ARCHITECTS 


Suite 204 Grome Blidg., Joplin, Missouri 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 








Sanitary Slate » Schools 


Se 





Section Sec. B-6. Showing Double 
B-5 Ventilated Slate Urinals 





Fig. B-5 


K. S. S. Co. Special Single Ventilated Slate Urinals (see Fig. B-5 
above) are unsurpassed for Public Schools, being designed by one 
of the leading Sanitary Engineers in thecountry. Made up in Genuine 

Bangor Slate. 33 $3 33 33 33 et : $3 $ os 
Further description and prices on application. 
Everything in Slate. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. Ine. 


BANGOR, PA. 


THE PECK-HAMMOND CO. 


MANUFACTORERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE HEATING, VENTILATING AND 
SANITARY APPARATUS 


FULLY GUARANTEED when installed by us. 


For Information Write The Peck-Hammond Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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eee  Geolleee. a, 
Arithmet! 


dippincott’s Mental. 
Ele. eens 
ees m ; Ba 
rth-Stone 
“a book series) 


Pitman’s Practical. 
Mueller Series 
Loesberg’s Sertes..... 
Dippold’s Grammar.. 


DOEEROM 00 00 Marion’s Le Verbe en 
Quatre Tableaux - 
ecccccccccee Ginn 


Smith's " Anabasie., 
Benner’s Homer's Titaa = 
Morrison & Goodell's 


Goodwin's Grammar. -Ginn 


White’s Beginners.... 
Seymour’s Iifad 


eosceese-Jenkins Rougemont’s Drill 
tandard 
ri eccccccccccc clsmlrd 
Worcester’s series.... 
eccccccsccccce Lippincott 
Webster International 


Webster Collegiate... 


DRAWING. 
Ross’s Pure Design.. 


Halle’s Prac. 
INT nccccccccccce oe Merril 
Art Education Draw- 
ing Book Course.. eens 
Bartholomew's 


t Landscape Draw- 


Course in =. oe . 
Fiveste (books 1 to 


Ele. Course in. Art 
(drawing 
aa (1 to 12) or 


Principles of Art Ed- 
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Sauver & Lougee,First 

Lessons of Gram... 
Yersin’s Pronuncia- 
eeccceees- Lippincott 

coccces -Macmillan 


*L 
Talbot's leant 
Waddell’s School..... 


Moore’s Manual...... 


Linebarger’s 


eons Colas < "Daniels Be- 
Sensennig & Anderson School /*.. Series 
dard Series—Authors. 
Bryant's Tilad.. -- Houghton 
Bryant’s Odyssey..... 
Palmer’s Odyssey.. 
Masterpieces of Greek 


Analysis and Parsing. 
Style Book of Business | 


Siepmann’ . Fr. series: ‘“ 
Robbins & Row’'s Es- 
sential Studies .....Row 
Baker’s Correct Eng.Sadler 
Advanced Grammar.. 
teseceeseeces see Sanborn 
Scott-Southworth 
Southworth’s Series... 
Southworth & God- 
dard Series 
Bartlett’s Series 
Gilbert & Harris’ 
Guide Books ...... 
Milne’s Grammar..... 
’ First Year for 
High Schools....... 


Fee eee tigh: Bch. 


eeeeseeseeeses 


ypleton’s  series.....Silver 
eley’s Elementary 
Experimental 


CIVIL, GOVERNMENT. 
Moses’ Government 
U. 8. ..0+2+--.-Appleton 
Civics for Blementary 
Sch cece nBducational 
Civics..... -Ginn 


Anecdotes Nouvelles. ° 
Elementary French.. 
EM WORMGO cccccceece 


Pecks series (2 boo 


Brownineg’s Blanks for 
Brooks’ series ....- beter 


Jibssss¢s cee Greek Verbs.. 


Dike’s Scientific 
Reader............Silver 
Douay’s Ele. R 
Through France and 
French Syntax..... 
Magill’s Series.......Sower 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Com..... -Appleton 
re s Ele. C 
Gilbert & Brigham’s 


Conjugation or Syn- 
opsis of Gr’k Verbs 
-++eee-Macmillan 
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Famous Painters... 
Principles of Art Bd 


Abbot-Gaskell’s ... 
ASTRONOMY . 
Comstock’s text book... 
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McLaughlin’s 
can Nation.. 
oo British _— 


eesecess Houghton 
s Civic Relations 
Ele.....Lippincott 
Schwinn & Stevenson’s 
we Am. 


Drawing ...+... 
Text Books of Art 

Education (1 to 8 
Normal Course......Silver 


ELOCUTION. 


eccccccccces GINN 
Hyde's School Spea’ 
Russell’s Vocal 


Munro’ . Miadte ‘Ages. 
Flounder’s Series.... 


Munro & Whitcomb’s 
Medieval & Modern 
Gulick’s Life of the 
Ancient Greeks .... 
Cheney's England..... 
Emreton’s M. Ages.. 
Lawler’s Essentials of 
Am. History 
Myers’ Series .... 
Montgomery’s Series.. 
Robinson’s Western 


soeceeeeeeeees Ginn 
Tarr ‘s MeMurry’s 
eeecccececeees- Macmillan 
Trotter’s Geog. of Com. 
Tarr’s New Phy’s.... 
Dodge’s Ele...... -McNally 
Dodge’: s Advanced 
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Laing’s Ovid......... 
Chase’s Nepos ....... 
Sallust’s Catiline. TTT 
Moore & Schlicher’s 
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Moulton’s Intro....+. 
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Peck’s Constellations. 
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Brown’s Philosophy o s Grammer... 
Westcott’s Caesar.... 
Virgil's Aeneid by 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. Rand-McNally, 


Macmillan Tren’s Brief Am..... 
Inductive Lessons. .Sanborn 
BOOKKEEPING. 

ssenecseeseeee Ginn 
Bogle’s Comprehensive 
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Montgomery’s Mod..Merrill 


and Gram. School.. 
Three Book 
Pitman’s Commer’!. Pitman 
McFarlane’s 
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Hudson's Shak 
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* Sauveur First Talks 





Halsey’s Beginner's MUSIC. 

° sesesesesees - J@nkins New Educ. Course....Ginn 
Smith's First Year. . Mason's Course...... 
National Course...... “ 

with Caesar....... “ Riv. Gr. Song Books 
Bain’s Ovid.....Macmillan I. and II. .... - Houghton 
Minckwitz’s Cicero... “ Riverside Song Book. 
Inglis & Prettyman Amer. Readers. .Macmillan 

First Book ....... “ Coonley’s Sing. Verses 
Viri Romae........Merriil for Children ...... 
Students’ Series...Sanborm Choral Song Book.McNally 
Classics (58 books).. “ Chor. Instruc. Course. “ 
Beginner’s Book..... “ Brewer & Reddall. -Merrill 
Wirat Book .cccccccee * Sprenkei’s Ideal...... 
Latin Composition... “ Beacon Song Collec. .Silver 
ee of Hono- Beacon Series V. Mus. 

Bo oe seevgeenees Cecilian Series ...... “ 

First Year in Latin..Silver Johnson’s Songs ( 
Gunnison & Harley's ee RP ee 

Caesar ..cccccccces Modern Series ....... “™ 
Caesar ...........-Simmons Normal Course ...... “ 
Gocee’ . a &5 ns Silver Song Series.... “ 

ergil’s Aene' 

Series. ..Sower NATURE STUDY. 

ete Atkinson's First Stud- 


. oe 
5. Weare Sires. jes in Plant Life...Ginn 


LITERATURE. Comstock’s | Ways of 

the x-Foo mas | 
(hee Gagan SA? Conn’s Bacteria, etc., 
LOGIC. in the Home ...... 


Ballantine's Inductive.Ginn — —- Seep rn 


Lafieur’s Ill. of....-+ 
Atwater’s Elementary ae. Wood Folk “ 


eeeeeeeeesee 


0 60.00000ece cnc cReemeeee T 
Creighton’s. ....Macmillan “lee ag vd ‘ er Houghton 
JTOVON'B cccccccsssece Burrough’s Squirrels. 
Eckstorm’s Wood- 
POCKETS. ccccccccccce ™ 
Schwartz's Sloyd; or Merriam’s Birds..... “ 
Educational Manual Sargent’s Corn Plants “ 
Training ....Educational Torrey’s Everyday 
Primary Manual BWGS ccccccccccess ™ 
Training ...cccco.e “* Bert’s First Steps.... 
Hand Sewing Lesson. “ 6666660060060 Reeneete 
Elementary Knife Bert's Primer of Sci- 
WEEE ccccccecsess “ entifiCc Knowledge... “ 
Advanced Knife Work “ Holden’s Real Things 
Goss’ Bench Work....Ginn in Nature.....Macmillan 
Hapgood's ome cele * Griffin's Philosophy. .Sower 
Foster's emen 
Woodworking....... “ ORATORY. 
Gilman & Williams’ aes ee a 
a. ° ratory..........Ginn 
Seat Work and In Espenshade’s Forensic 


Comes oan Macmillan Declamation ......Silver 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Teage Hand Loom PEDAGOGICS. 
7 Weaving... ...--MoNally Painter’s History * ‘ 
Public Schools..... “ E ie wie 


Barnard’s Tools & EE Sradenade toon 


Machines ....e.+. -Silver Kratz’s Studies and 
Larsson’s Ble. Sloyd.. * Observations in the 


Solomon’s Sioyd ..... School Room..Educational 
Brumbaugh’s. ...-- -Sower Primary Reading..... 


Applied Psychology.. “ 
MENTAL SCIENCE. Psychology for 
Baldwin's Ele. Psych. TORCHES .cccccccee ™ 
ssececeeeseces es Appleton Bryant's How to Tell 
Baldwin's Psych..... Stories ........ Houghton 
Betts’ The Mind and Chancellor’s Theory of 
Its Education...... Motives, etc., in Ed. “ 
Buell’s Essence of....Ginn Tyler’sGrowthand Ed. “ 
Tichener’s Psych.MacmilNlan SBoyer’s Principles and 
Baker’s Ele. Psych.. Merrill Methods .....Lippincott 
Salisbury’s ...........Row Wickersham’s Methods “ 
Davis’ Elements of Lippincott's Educa- 
Psych......ee+e++- Silver tional Series ...... 


SchoolFoandFournal 


McMurry’s General Swedish System of 
Method.......Macmillan Educational Gym- 

McMurry’s Course of MASTIOD ceccccccccsee ™ 

Study .. “ eocceccccese * Song-Roundels and 
MeMurry’s 8 fal Games ..cccccccess 

Methods (8 P Socks) gS Anderson's ........Merrill 
Sabin’s Didactics. -McNally Enebuske’s Progress.Silver 
Tanner’s The Child.. Gymnastic Days Orders “ 
Arnold’s Waymarks..Silver 


Bryan's Basis of Prac- PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
tical Teaching..... “* GIENE 


Morgan’s Studies..... “ 
Payne’s Curriculum.. “ Krohn’s First Book.. 
Phillips’ Old Tales, 6404466600000404 - Appleton 
and Modern Ideals “ Krohn’s Graded Les.. 
Plans for Busy Work “ Man Wonderful...... 
eeesvccccees- maucational 


Putnam’s Manual.... “ 
Smith’s Methodology. “ Blaisdell’s Series.....Ginn 
Hough & Sedgwick’s “ 


PENMANSHIP. Smith’s ...........Jenkins 


Berry’s Writing Books..Berry Cutter’s ........Lippincott 
Utterback’s ...Educational Lippincott’s New— a 
Shaylor & Shattuck’s Culler .ccccccccccce 
Medial ..ccccccccce -Ginn Foster & Shore’ s.Macmillan 
Shaylor’s Vertical.... Huxley & Lee’s...... 
Ginn’s Slant ......... “ Coleman's Series (4 a 
Macmillan Series..... BOOKS) .ccccccccce a 
eeveccccceseees- Macmillan Peabody’s Studies.... 
Smith’s Intermedial.. “ Hutchinson's Series..Merrill 
Merrill's Vertical... Merrill Hurty’s Life with 
Merrill’s Modern..... Health eaeeeecesenaaee 
Writing Hour ....... “ Academic +s e+e+++-Sanborn 
Round Rap. Writ. -McNally Brand’s Series ....... 
UBGIEEE cccccecsccccce COnn’S ccccccccccece cMlVGP 
Lister’s Budget Writ- Stowell’s Health Series “ 
ing Lessons ......Sadler Object Lessons...Simmons 
Rational Slant.....Sanborn 
———— Vertical.. “ POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ertical —.+-+-++.-- “i. Ripley's ...+++++++.+-Ginn 
Norma!-Review Syst.Silyer Tiompeon’ a it ala 
Whitehouse ......... Gide’s Principles..... 
Graphic Practical.Simmons Davenport's ... "Macmillan 
Graphic Vertical..... Ely’s Outlines. ...... 
Graphic Medial...... “ Ely & Wicker’s Ele.. “ 
Common Sense (Ver.) “ McVane'’s ..........Merrill 
Standard Vertical...Sower Bullock’s ...........Silver 
Popular Slant........ Andrew's Institutes.. “ 
Standard Free-hand.. “ 





PHYSICS. “ h - taaacamcoiesee™ 
Ayres’ Lab. Man..Appleton 4S "Rroons of Hxpres- 
as.” new ‘“ OEE ooccccescscs deen 
Dolbear’s ............Ginn 
Hastings & Beach’s.. “ READERS. 
Gage’s Serles........ “ Brook’s Primer...Appleton 
Higging® ...ccccceess “ Culture Readers by 
Miller’s .......- we 2 Kenyon-Warner.... “ 
Millikan & Gale’s.... “ Sprague Classic Series 


Stone’s ..cecscess . eeccccccecee. maucational 
Wentworth & Hull’ s.. Black’s Graded Series “ 
Culler’s ........Lippincott Foundation Readers.. “ 
Sharpless & Philip’s. “ Action, Imitation and 
Balderston’s Lab. Fun Series of Prim- 
Manual .........- - OTB ccccccccccccees © 
Andrews & Howland’s Cyr’s Serles.......... -Ginn 
seseeeeeeees sss Macmillan Jones’ Series......... 
Crew's Elements..... Stickney’s Series..... “ 
Nichols’ .cccccccccee ™ PEmeh’s cecccccccccee * 
BRAWS ccccccccceccMOrril] SUMMEPS ccccccccese * 
Tore Elementary SUPONTS cccccccccce ” 
seeeeseee-Sanborn Classics for Children. * 
Mead's” *Blements. -..Silver Hiawatha’s Primer 


eccccccccccccs Houghton 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. Bryce’ 8 Beginners’ 
Graded System of 


Primer ccccccccecs - 
Physical Training.. Ele. Science (3 bks) 
eecescecee «educational 


eccccccccccc ce LAppincott 


Blaisdell’s Childlife.. 
— & Carpenter’s 


Jenkins’ ..........Jenkins 
eeccnececceess Macmillan Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- 


Se 
CollarG’e .ccccrecece - Merrill Cortina’s Fortuna.... “ 
Graded Literature.... 
Judson & Bender's... “ 
Lights to Lit..... -McNally Loiseaux’s Grammar. Silver 
New Century.........- 
Cleveland's Beginners’ 

(3 bo 


Grammar ........-Pi 
Pitman’s Prac. Span. “ 


Loiseaux’s Reader.... 
Ford’s Anthology ... “ 
oks) ......Sanbern Loiseaux’s Comp..... “ 


Cleveland’s Historical “ 


—— & Marvel's ELLERS 
Supetomenters. aes SP. 
Tomlinson’s Stories of Appleton’s Standard.. 


Amer. Revolution.. “ eeccseccccscees Appleton 
Around World Ser.. -Stlver 20th Cent. Series.. Hl 
Amer. Normal....... Dewey's ......Educational 
Arnold’s Primer ..... “ Aiton’s Descriptive.. --Ginn 
BROTGS cccccccccccccce * Atwood’s Commercial 
New Century ........ “ Gove’s Practical. .... ™ 
Normal Series........ “ Geer TS ceccccccee * 
Rational Method..... “ Hazen’s Graded ..... “ 
Stepping Stones...... “ Jacob’s Practical.... “ 
Silver-Burdett ...... “ Jacobs & Piper’s..... “ 
World and Its People “ Stickney’s ....see. - 
Ward& Barnum’s Add. Words, Their Speli- 
Primer and _ First ing, etc. .........-Gregs 
RRORGGP ccccccceccese * Word Exercise Book. “ 
Wallack’s First for Power’s Graded..Lippincott 
Foreigners ........ “™ Blaisdell’s.. ...Macmillan 
Buckwalter’s ....Simmons Chancellor's Graded.. “ 
Brumbaugh’s .......Sower Benedict’s ......... tt] 
Hall & Brumbaugh's Gee 00604066664006 
WO ésésccecsss a sind ar Spal 
n ve. an 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- sel Ce -+ee..McNally 
TION. 14 Gombin’ n Writ- ‘ 
Wickersham’s School ye 
Economy .....Lippincott spel 4 a Word 
Gilbert's School and Oey tee sctsey 
Its Life ..........Silver Gem Spell Blanks. Peckham 


Cumulative ........Pitman 
SHORTHAND. 


coe Bose ccscoees . Row 
e 6 occeesn 
Amer. Phonography. .Ginn Gilbert's : es. a Sanborn 
Gregg Shorthand....Gregg Rational Series....... 
Gregg Speed Practice “ Word Builder.. 
Progressive Exercises. “ WOM. oie one Silver 
Reading and Writing | Normal Course......- 
Exercises ...... a Rational Method .... “ 
Shorthand Phrase Book Quincy Word List.... 
Shorthand Dictionary “ Selected Words.. . Simmons 
ee ee Graphic Blanks 
or Hig ools ..Pitman ° tider 
Sustecss Gaee Be Beitzel’s Word ———. _ 
aan te Spectiaed.. ‘ie 666666666000 n6eaneet 
Phonographic Dict’y. “ 
Writing Exercises.... “ 
pees —- * 
orthan radus.... “ 
Shorthand Phrase Boek ** Abridged Instructor.. 
Spanish Shorthand... “ Rational ...........-Gregg 
New Rapid .........Sadler Practical Course....Pitman 
Benn Pitman Manual.. New Universal......... 
veettedeen Phonographic Palmer’s .......Lippincott 





TYPEWRITING. 
Special Instructor.. -Barnes 


Benn Pitman Readers. “ Bynk’s oseeee Sadler 
Benn Pitman Business Bunk’s Touch ....... ™ 
CMOS oc cn bos 008 « Miss Smith’s Lesson. “ 
Benn Pitman Dictionary Fuller’s .... Phonographic 
& Phrase Book..... ” 
SPANISH. ZOOLOGY. 


Knapp’s Grammar.. -Ginn Jordan. Kellogg and 
Int. Mod. Language... e eath’s Ser.... -Appleton 
Cyr’s Libro Primer... “ Animal Series........ 
Cyr’s Libro Segundo. “ Linville & Kelley’s....Ginn 
Tarbell’s Lessons..... “ Course in .......Lippincott 
Frye’s Geografla Ble. “ Davenport's ....Macmillan 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Condition and Tendencies of Technical 
Education in Germany. By Arthur Henry 
Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. Cloth, 16mo., 108 
pages. Price, 50 cents. C. W. Bardeen, pub- 
lisher. 

Our Children, Our Schools, and Our Indus- 
tries. By Andrew Sloan Draper, Commissioner 
of Education, State of New York. C. W. Bar- 
deen, publisher, New York. 

Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand. An ex- 
position of the author’s system of phonography, 
designed for use in business colleges, high 
schools, and self-instruction. Special edition in 
the form of lesson sheets for the use of schools 
and teachers giving instruction in shorthand 
by correspondence. 241 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Tsaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

Departmental Teaching in 
Schools. By Von Evrie Kilpatrick. 
Tllustrated. Price, 60c, net. 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

Socialists at Work. By Robert Hunter. 
Cloth, 367 pages. Price, $1.25. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

Business Letters. No. 4—Insurance Corre- 
spondence. In the amanuensis style of phonog- 


Elementary 
130 pages. 
The Macmillan 


raphy. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. How- 
ard. The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

The Management of a City School. By Ar- 


thur C. Perry, principal of public school No. 
85, Brooklyn, N. Y. 339 pages. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. 

Nature Study Made Easy. By Edward B. 
Shallow and Winifred T. Cullin. 136 pages. 





Price, 40 cents, net. 
York. 

A First Practice Reader. By Libbie J. Egin- 
ton, principal of public school No. 47, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Illustrated. 128 pages. Introduc- 
tory list price, 30 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

The Little Helper. By Millicent Baun, prin- 
cipal of public school No. 168, New York City. 
Tllustrated. 96 pages. Introductory list price, 
28 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, 
Boston, Chicago. 

School Reports and School Efficiency. By 
Davis S. Snedden and William H. Allen. 178 
pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The Ugly Duckling and Other Stories. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. In the amanuensis 
style of phonography. By Benn Pitman and 
Jerome B. Howard. The Phonographic Insti- 
tute Co., Cincinnati. 

Legal Forms. In the amanuensis style of 
phonography. By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard. The Phonographic Institute Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Harmony and Ear-Training. By Wm. A. 
White. 218 pages. Price, $1.50. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York. 

The Development of Modern Europe. An 
introduction to the study of current history. By 
James Harvey Robinson and Chas. A. Beard. 
Vol. 1, 362 pages. List price, $1.50; mailing 
price, $1.60. Vol. II, 448 pages. List price, 
$1.60; mailing price, $1.75. Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 

Educational Woodworking for School and 
Home. By Joseph C. Park, Oswego, N. Y. 310 


The Maemillan Co., New 


pages. Price, $1.00, net. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 
Reports Received. 

Annual Report (1907). North Adams, Mass. 
I. F. Hall, superintendent of schools. 

Report for 1907, Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, Miss Estelle Reel. 

Report for 1907. Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis., C. G. Pearse. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

May 7, 8, 9. Michigan State Superintend- 
ents and School Boards’ Association, Lansing. 
M. W. Longman, secretary, Otsego. 

June 16-19. North Carolina Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charlotte. R. D. Connor, secretary. 

June 29, July 1, 2, 3. National Education 
Association, Cleveland, O. 

July 7, 8, 9. American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. Edwin C. Andrews, sec- 
retary, Ansonia, Conn. 

July 7, 8, 9. Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, O. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
secretary general, Columbus. 


E. If. Sheldon & Company have erected a 
new factory for the manufacture of manual 
training benches, ete. The new plant will en- 
able the firm materially to increase its output. 


The American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio, are the largest manufacturers of small 
wooden boxes in the United States. They can 
supply any style of box at the lowest possible 
figures. 
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BRUCE’S SCHOOL BOARD MANUAL 


The Revised Edition is a New Book in Everything But Title 


Bruce’s Manual is a handy reference book, which presents the accepted conclusions and experiences 


of school authorities on a thousand problems arising constantly in school administrative labors. 


It is a 


carefully prepared digest of the latest thought and best practice in school organization and management, 
compiled especially to assist the school board member in his work, and to facilitate the labors of the pro- 


fessional factors. 
added. 


A NEED SUPPLIED 


The transitory character of the average school board 
and the absorbing occupations of many of its members, 
render helpful literature on schoo] administration neces- 
sary. The man who is preoccupied with business or pro- 
fessional labors has little inclination to study a mass of 
strictly professional literature in order to equip himself 
adequately for his school board duties. He may rely upon 
the practical sense that has served him in his regular call- 
ing only to find that he lacks the experience and the ready 
access to precedent so necessary to fruitful deliberation 
and wise conclusions in public affairs. 

Bruce’s Manual is intended to supply this want of the 
busy school official. It presents in brief, compact form, 
the underlying theories of school organization and manage- 
ment, and discusses the relations which should exist be- 


School Beard Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1, for which send to my address 
the School Board Journal, one year, and acopy of 
‘**Bruce’s Manual.”’ 


Name 


3 East 14th St., 
New York City 
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IME GUNYIGHION Ot SUPERIORITY 


IS FORCED UPON EVERYONE WHO EXAMINES 
THE SADLER-ROWE COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


CORRECT ENGLISH 


By Josephine Turck Baker 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


When you organize your next class in 


BOOKKEEPING, 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 

COMMERCIAL LAW, 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 

COMMERCIAL ENGLISH AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE, 

PENMANSHIP, 

SHORTHAND OR TYPEWRITING 


let an examination of the Sadler- Rowe text on the 
subject convince you of its superiority. The op- 
portunity will be given you if you will plainly state 
your case. 


Sadler-Rowe. Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bruce’s Manual is not sold under any condition. 


with a year’s subscription to the School Board Journal. 
write a letter to: 


The new edition has been entirely rewritten, and many helpful features have been 
It is a new book in everything except the title. 


tween the school board and its superintendent, its princi- 
pals, teachers, and other employes. It is moreover a care- 
ful digest of the experiences and accepted conclusions of 
school boards on a thousand problems, which recur in the 
course of ordinary school board work. 


NEW FEATURES 


The new edition has been entirely rewritten, brought 
down to date. The ready reference feature which found 
favor in the first edition has been preserved throughout, 
and a complete index, with cross references, has been 
added to further facilitate its use. 

Other new features are: A Handy Table of Parliamen- 
tary Rules for Instant Reference; A Complete List of 
School Holidays; A Discussion of Janitor Service; Truancy 
Problem; Tendencies in School Administration, etc. 


A copy will be sent, gratis, 
Use the coupon or simply 


147-149 Michigan St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


163 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


HIGH SCHOOL, BEDFORD, IND. 
M. C. Pritchett, Arch’t, Louisville 


This building is sound-proofed by the use of 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


‘“‘the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. Special book on School-house deafening, 
with twenty plates of buildings, and sample of 
Quilt, sent on request, free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, sostonmass.v.s. a. 
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